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Art. I.—Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, late Bishop of Pistoia 
and Prato, Reformer of Catholicism in Tuscany under the 
Reign of Leopold. Compiled from the Autograph MSS. 
of that Prelate, and the Letters of other distinguished 
Persons of his Times. Edited from the Original of M. 
de Potter, by Tuomas Roscor. London. H. Colburn, 
1829. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 347, 302. 


Tue history of the Catholics now Fg an unusual in- 


terest. In England, they have just be®h restored to some of 
those rights, of which vengeance rather than a sound policy 
had long deprived them. They have been made to under- 
stand that their emancipation, such as it is, is wholly a matter 
of favor, and that the most fervent gratitude on their part, can 
never repay the generosity of their masters. ‘There is some- 
thing offensive in the whole tone of discussion on this subject. 
Their claim is advocated by many, on the ground that they 
are too weak to do any harm ; they are forgiven like the dead 
who can offend no longer ; though released, they are not ac- 
quitted, but seem to be declared outlaws by the same voice 
that sets them free. ‘The reason is, that Catholics were once 
oppressors, and held opinions in former times subversive of civil 
power. All this istrue. But we are not justified in visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children ; nor is it well to give 
the impression that the Catholics are the only usurping party, 
since the charge, word for word, and deed for deed, can be 
thrown back upon those who bring it against them. 

The wiser part of the world have reached the conviction, 
that differences of opinion are not sufficient grounds of exclu- 
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sion ; that opinions, though important, are not all-important, 
and that peculiar religious sentiments exist in the mind with 
greater and more practical truths, which prevent their bearing 
upon the conduct; so that if these sentiments are dangerous, 
which is not often the case, they are like certain poisons, harm- 
less while united with other elements of nature. There is a 
wide and spreading conviction, that the great principles of 
Christianity may be found in every party, and where individu- 
als or bodies of men are injurious members of society, the 
cause lies deeper than their peculiar opinions. ‘This affords an 
encouraging hope, that Christians will at last meet on com- 
mon ground, each enjoying his own faith without invading an- 
other’s. It is so manifestly the last hope of union, that every 
one who cares for his religion should do all he can to extend 
this conviction, and to show that the greatest of all corruptions 
of Christianity, is the hatred and strife of its defenders. 

We know not why Catholics should be denied the benefit of 
this construction of the heavenly law. And yet it seems ne- 
cessary to say, that the Roman Catholics are a christian sect, 
entitled to all the rights and immunities of any other party. 
They have not been unvisited with the light of improvement. 
The same intellectual advancement which bears other sects 
away from.the fashi@fis and follies of past ages, has induced 
the Catholics, in enlightened countries, to cast off some of their 
worst pretensions. We may say that they should disavow their 
ancestry and disclaim the deeds of their fathers ; but it will 
be time enough to demand this, when we can point them to an 
example. Every veteran sect has something in its history to 
be ashamed of; but each remembers such stains upon its an- 
nals with charity, rather than sorrow or shame. ‘The Catho- 
lics, like others, have a natural veneration for old practices and 
opinions. ‘They see many names shining as stars in their his- 
tory, which the growing light of the world can never dim. If 
they see much to condemn in their system, they may say that 
there are provisions in the statute books of every country, brought 
into existence in ages of darkness and left standing like defences 
on some old limit of civilisation, serving to show where the boun- 
dary ran. Even if they maintained principles of pernicious ten- 
dency, it will not do to reason from their sentiments to their prac- 
tice. We fear that a stranger to this world would hardly 
gather the character of christian nations, from simply reading 
the book by which they profess to be governed. They are 
wrought upon by other influences. A Catholic in this country, 
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is unlike a Catholic of Spain; and the difference produced by 
three thousand miles of distance, is less than that produced by 
three hundred years of time. Catholics are not what they 
were some centuries ago. 

We are not advocates of the Catholic faith, as it was pro- 
fessed in former ages, nor as it is altered and modified now. 
But we wish to have a distinction made between systems and 
those who hold them. We do not wish to charge the members 
of any party with the evils which seem to us to be natural re- 
sults of their opinions. ‘True, the zealous partisan receives as 
a personal insult, every argument brought against his sentiments. 
But his nervous sensibility need not affect this distinction 
which we are bound to make between the opinions and the 
characters of men. The Catholics will not believe that our 
wish to do them justice implies any approbation of their sys- 
tem ; for, excepting that both profess Christianity, there is no 
point, form, or doctrine, in which we entirely agree. When 
the treasuries of the church were broken up, and other sects 
divided its garments among them, no part fell to our share. 
Still we think, and are ready to declare, that a right under- 
standing of religious truth will show that the Catholics were 
not so destitute of it as is often supposed ; that all the corrup- 
tions of religion are not to be charged upon them; and that at 
the time when their history began, error was almost inevitable. 

By religion we understand a principle of love and duty to 
God and man. This definition no human art can alter. Chris- 
tianity inspires and encourages this truth, by giving clear views 
of the divine character, by more than confirming what nature 
teaches of the tendency of virtue to happiness and of guilt to 
shame, and by making the startling disclosure that these results 
are immortal. Religion inspired by these religious truths, 
is christian religion; and this principle has dominion over 
men, in proportion to the power with which the arguments, in- 
ducements, and persuasions of Christianity, act upon the soul. 
Evidently, this principle is not a self-existent thing; it has no 
tendency to spread of itself; it has no power in our hearts, 
except what we choose to allow it; it is strictly personal ; it 
cannot reside in churches, nor be held in trust by any body of 
men. ‘The question with respect to the Catholics, is, whether 
there was anything in their system which prevented religious 
truth from inspiring religious principle in their breasts; and 
this question is answered by the lives of some of their num- 
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ber, who, while devoted to their system, were nevertheless as 
bright examples of excellence as can be found in the army of 
apostles, disciples, and martyrs; and they leave no doubt, 
that the great brotherhood of Christians in all ages, have 
drawn their inspiration from the same source of truth. So 
far as they were influenced by christian truth, their religion was 
pure ; and how far they were so influenced, must be learned 
from their deeds—it cannot be learned by the doubtful pro- 
cess of comparing tendencies of different systems. Yet one 
would suppose from what has been said of the Catholics, that 
their religion was corrupt. We think it would not be difficult 
to show that the corruptions, instead of growing out of their 
religion, were the offspring of such passions as oppress and 
resist the religious principle in every heart where it dwells. 
What, then, is meant by corruptions of religion? For the 
reply we look to individuals, and trace the process of corrup- 
tion. Some one who beholds religious truth, is struck with its 
importance. He believes it, but he finds it hard to submit to 
its restraints, and though he dares not throw them off, deter- 
mines to make them lighter. He provides himself with sub- 
stitutes and evasions; and the more conscious he is of real 
unfaithfulness, the more he gives way to irreligious passions— 
the more strict he becomes in formal duties, the more anxious 
to keep up a solemnity of feeling, which passes with himself 
and others for religion. He is surrounded by others utterly 
indifferent to religious truth, who make a boast of those pas- 
sions which he is ashamed of indulging. ‘The general cor- 
ruption is called in him religious corruption, because he has 
some sense of religious obligation, and endeavours to make 
truth speak a language favorable to his desires. If he is am- 
bitious, dreading the bloody weapons of carnal warfare, he will 
aim at spiritual power. If he is sensual, his passions will as- 
sume the tones of religious feeling. If he is revengeful, he 
will persuade himself that his enemies are the foes of God. 
This history of religious corruption, which we may find act- 
ed over to the life in every village, illustrates the corruption of 
religious men in all ages—in the present as well as all the past, 
in Protestant as well as Catholic churches; for we take it no 
one will deny, that men are still finding pleas for the indulgence 
of their passions, and substitutes for their pious and benevolent 
duties. Thus not only religious truth, but religious corruptions, 
are in all ages the same, and we are united to the Catholics by 
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a double sympathy—by our sharing the same truths and the 
same errors. If any think that the Catholics are more to be 
blamed for these corruptions, because their sect is ancient, be- 
cause they received the truth from the earliest Christians, they 
have yet to learn, that religious truth is like all other. When 
it was fully proclaimed with its evidence to the civilized world, 
it was given to the care of men ; and what reason was there to 
expect, that they should bring a more enlightened understand- 
ing to the truths of Christianity, than to any other truths, from 
which these differ only in their importance? We might as 
well expect the last discoveries of astronomy from those who 
first steered their vessels by the north star. We might as well 
demand from childhood, the precision of thought on these sub- 
jects, which belongs to maturer years. It would have been 
strange indeed, if the unenlightened world could have com- 
prehended the full extent of truths, which are doubtless meant 
to keep opening and unfolding to the eyes of men, when they 
become as the angels of God. If.it be said that they could 
have read the truth in the scriptures, we could answer that 
there are truths in the scriptures, which the world even now 
does not know ; for example, the truth that they who do most 
in the service of others are the greatest. How long, we would 
ask, has the admiration of this kind of greatness, or the ambi- 
tion of this glory, prevailed in the christian world ? 

It would seem to be the prevailing impression, that our 
Saviour was the author of a system, and that the corruptions 
of Christianity have arisen from a combination to set aside 
that system, and establish another; which implies a daring 
defiance of the authority of God. But Jesus came to reveal 
facts to men; facts, which they never could have known with 
certainty, without him. He was no more their author, than 
Herschel was the creator of his namesake star. His morality 
is the conduct and feeling natural to those who know that these 
facts are true. The errors arise froma want of clear dis- 
cernment of these truths, which renders them less impressive, 
and lifts their restraint from human passions. ‘The great thing, 
then, to be done to remove corruptions, is, to enable men 
to see these truths distinctly—to enlighten them, till they can 
discover their full magnitude and importance. If it be said, 
that we often find the religious principle strongest in unenlight- 
ened minds, we acknowledge it; and at the same time have 
no doubt, that more knowledge would make them still better 
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Christians. But we do not mean that light alone, will make 
men religious; they must use their light in studying the nature 
of religion. Now we believe, that, as the ignorance of the 
world, rather than any great Catholic conspiracy, was the 
original cause of corruptions of religion, the only effectual way 
of removing them is to enlighten the world. ‘True, if there 
exists an unprincipled despotism, it must be overthrown ; and 
we honor the gallant spirits, who, by the Reformation, broke 
the chains which had eaten into the soul of Europe for a 
thousand years. But the result of that great enterprise shows, 
that, unless men are enlightened, as fast as one corruption is 
put down, another will rise and reign in its stead. We blame ~ 
the Catholics for allowing that bondage which we bless the 
Reformers for destroying; but the usurpation sprang from 
common ambition, rather than religious errors. ‘The Reform- 
ers hardly touched most of the errors that eclipse religious 
truth. ‘They stood firm as ever, with new names and forms. 
The corruptions exist, though the Catholic yoke is broken; 
and they will continue to exist till the progress of light, and 
the use of that light in religious investigation, shall make men 
better acquainted with their own nature and their nature’s God. 
Thus it appears, that the Catholics are not answerable for all 
the corruptions of Christianity, and are ready to move on with 
other sects in the way of improvement, where the uncharitable- 
ness of Protestants does not deprive them of every chance of 
reform. 

We trust that we have shown, that the Catholic corruptions 
of Christianity were such as might be expected in an unen- 
lightened age, and do not imply any peculiar guilt in those 
who maintained them, above all the rest of the world. We 
think the Catholics have reason to complain, that they are not 
tried upon the same ground with other religious parties. His- 
tory, which we so often mistake for experience, has waged an 
unrelenting war upon them. While it fearlessly told their 
faults, it was bound to let us know how far others were liable 
to the same charges. ‘This it has not done, and thus, without 
perhaps overstating the vices of the Catholics, it has failed to 
do them justice. It tells us of the cruel sacrifices made to 
Papal intolerance; of the thousands whom it baptized with 
fire into a better existence, till every heart burns with indigna- 
tion. But the reader is obliged to search in black-letter 
volumes, for the list of those who suffered martyrdom from 
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the Protestants. ‘That the Reformers were nothing in arrears, 
the fate of Grotius, Bolsee, and Servetus can declare ; but we 
do not see these, angi enormities, paraded with exulta- 
tion. History has told us of the licentiousness of priests and 
religious orders, till, in most men’s minds, monk and hypocrite 
are convertible terms. But we cannot fix the measure of this 
reproach, because it does not tell us that the same sensuality 
which defiled the cloisters, was found in all the high places of 
the land; that it had a dwelling in the courts of kings, from 
which it is hardly dislodged at the present day. Historians 
have poured out their souls in admiration of Elizabeth and 
reprobation of Mary—those sisters in character as well as 
birth, those twins in intolerance and every inhuman feeling. 
The ‘unequal judgment given by history in this case, authorises 
us to discredit its decisions; but its sentence is admitted and 
recorded against the Catholics, though it placed nothing in the 
opposite scale when it weighed them in the balances and found 
them wanting. 

With how little impartiality it has decided, we may learr 
from a single example—the usurpation so justly charged upon 
the court of Rome. Far are we from defending it; but who 
would not suppose, from the language of history, that the 
princes whom it endeavoured to control, were mild and gracious 
sovereigns, ruling by the consent of their happy people? Who 
would suppose that they were ferocious tyrants, whose power 
was gained and held by the sword; whose aims and interests 
were unsocial and unfeeling ; who, instead of blessing their re- 
spective nations, ground them to the dust? We do not think 
that the church, compared with other principalities and powers, 
has reason to blush for its usurpations. We are inclined 
rather to sympathize with the authority, which, for whatever 
reasons, resisted military barbarism and threw its doors open 
to receive the oppressed. Doubtless it abused the minds of 
men. But is this less true of its military rival? The military 
passion could never have triumphed over the feelings and in- 
terests of men, without a gross corruption of moral and re- 
ligious sentiment; without changing virtues into vices, and 
glory into shame; without an enchantment, infinitely more 
wide and effectual than physical power ever created. The 
Catholic faith is not the only spell which has enslaved men’s 
minds ; and if it be said that the religious delusion was less within 
the reach of improvement, less accessible to reform than the 
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other, the result has not confirmed thisimpression. For, while 
the ecclesiastical power has dwindled to a remnant which 
endeavours with feeble and tremblingggands to rebuild the 
ruins of its former greatness, the military still exists, and con- 
querors, small and great, are as sure as ever of the homage of 
men at the moment they trample them down. The world is 
not yet weary of supplying their banquets of blood. 

Again, we receive from history the impression, that the 
Roman church was the cause of the immorality of the world. 
It did nothing to roll back the tide of depravity; and what 
church establishment ever did what history thus requires of 
the church of Rome? Did the English church lift up its 
voice against the adulteries and murders of Henry VIII., or 
venture to intimate that his hands should be purer while engag- 
ed in the sacred enterprise of reform? When the church was 
more firmly established, did it ever whisper that the two first of 
the house of Brunswick did wrong to decorate their lemans with 
public honors, and make them inmates in the royal mansion? 
Or if the reigning sovereign should violate those domestic ob- 
ligations which meaner men hold sacred, does any one believe 
that a single sound of upbraiding would come from the church 
which denounces Catholic immorality? We intend no reproach 
to the church of England. We mean only to say that this is 
what no church has done, and no church ever will do. All 
that ever is done in the world to prevent or reform corruption, 
is accomplished by individuals in separate exertions. No one 
can reasonably doubt that there were Catholics who were 
ready to do all that men in their circumstances could have done; 
but the tongue of the mind was not then loosed, and man had 
neither speech nor language to make himself heard. But in 
later times, when the world had grown more enlightened, it 
was a Protestant bishop, if we remember right, who ministered 
to the immoralities of Henry, and a Catholic who spoke loud- 
ly against his treatment of his unfortunate queen. But no 
man of sense can doubt, that moral excellence was to be found 
in every party; in Unitarians like Lord Falkland, and Catho- 
lics like Sir Thomas More. It is said that the seclusion of 
"monasteries and convents, was anything but holy, and we 
fully believe it; but this does not seem owing to the Catholic 
faith alone, for every erroneous faith has its evasion and expia- 
tion for crime. We have no doubt that now, under the influ- 
ences of better views of truth, the experiment of separating 
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men and women into religious communities, apart from the 
restraints and enjoyments of social life, would be attended with 
almost equal danger. Their religion itself would seem, like 
water in wells disused, to generate a fatal atmosphere, in which 
light and life would be extinguished. But it is plain to us, 
that this unnatural system was forced upon the Catholics by 
the barbarism of the times. ‘Those who felt conscious of su- 
perior minds, and could neither resist nor endure oppression, 
the ‘tender and delicate woman,’ who found no security from 
the savage chivalrous institutions except in her youth and 
beauty—all who were too weak to bear a part in the strife, 
and too proud to bend the knee, retreated to such places from 
necessity, like the Christians in Palestine, and took advantage 
of the prevailing superstition, to bar their doors from intrusion. 
Had they been permitted to exist, their character would have 
altered with the times, unless contempt and persecution had 
denied them the privilege of improving with the rest of the 
world. 

We may imagine an Italian charged with the tendency of 
his religion to encourage sensuality and every other sm. We 
may suppose the charge to be made in Italy by some Protes- 
tant traveller who boasted that his own purer faith frowned on 
all such transgressions ; that in Protestant England, for exam- 
ple, the least stain of similar reproach, would sink power into 
weakness, and glory to dishonor. The Catholic, while he 
allowed that the enlightened nation was purer than the unen- 
lightened, might reasonably doubt whether religion was the 
cause of this superiority, and whether Protestants themselves, 
in the midst of Italian darkness, would edify the Catholics 
much by their example. He might say that Italy had seen a 
naval warrior, whose fame sounded on the waves and shores 
of almost every sea; who was admired as the perfection of 
greatness; who was a member of the Church of England, 
because that nation will oily be defended by consecrated sol- 
diers ; and yet that this man, with whose glory every boundary of 
civilisation rang, stained the deck of his gallant vessel, with a 
deed which would have brought any other to the yard-arm. 
His manner of life it was a shame to declare; and yet no 
murmur of disapprobation ever reached him across the deep. 
No Catholic prelate was ever more undisturbed in his vices, 
than this man, of whom it was said that ‘he felt all the emo- 
tions of a devout and pious Christian.’ Surely, Protestants 
VOL. VIII—N. 8. VOL. III. NO, I. 2 
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need not charge Catholics with offering impunity to men in 
power. 

Once more with respect to improvement. History gives us 
the impression that the Catholic religion was the cause of all 
the darkness that rested so long upon the nations. ‘True it is, 
that the Catholic faith did little to remove it. But the darkness 
itself was owing to the military barbarians who poured in at 
all the flood-gates of the Roman empire, when it began to fall. 
Everything in their habits was hostile to improvement. We 
could have wished that the reforming spirit had been exerted, 
which resides in every form of Christianity; but we must re- 
member that these barbarians were its disciples. We owe to 
it whatever relics of ancient literature have floated down to 
our times; we owe gratitude to the Catholics, that they did not 
quite destroy them; and let those who accuse them of deadly 
hatred to the interests of the mind, say from what church the 
restorers of ancient learning sprang; in what church the Re- 
formers acquired intellectual strength to fight the battles of 
reform. Unless we believe that the military spirit would have 
hastened these great results, we cannot accuse the Catholics of 
enmity to improvement. And yet, who would learn from his- 
tory, that the Jesuits were fast friends of education; or that 
these men, whose hypocrisy is a proverb, had given the best 
proofs of self-devotion, by carrying what they thought the gos- 
pel, where the keel of the adventurer had never seamed the 
waters, nor his sail thrown its shadow on the shore? : 

We have not forgotten the fate of Galileo, nor the prudence 
of the worthies who, in publishing Newton’s Principia, filed a 
protest against the doctrine that the earth went round the sun. 
These things, it is true, came from Catholic believers. But 
when we say truly, that the Catholics were the oppressors, we 
must show the despotism now existing which allows freedom 
to the mind; we must show the religious establishment, which 
ever encouraged any improvement which seemed like an im- 
provement upon itself. Mr Brougham and the London Uni- 
versity can bear witness to the Church of England. In fact, 
we know no despotism, whether of individuals or of numbers, 
which has ever counted it less than suicide to allow free action 
to the mind. When the revolutions of the world brought the 
‘wheel full circle,’ and the Protestants rose as the Catholics 
fell, we cannot discover that the reigning church showed mer- 
cy to the Puritans, When the Puritans rose in their turn, we 
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find their liberality recorded in an act of parliament, which 
provides that ‘whoever says Christ is not God equal with the 
Father,’ shall suffer death. All parties wreaked their ven- 
geance on the humbled Catholics as long as public opinion would 
let them, and did not relent for a moment, till the voice of the 
oppressed, weak and trembling at first, waxed louder and loud- 
er, and at last spoke in one continued roll of angry thunder to 
the church and throne. 

We do not say that the Catholic faith did anything to im- 
prove the social condition of men; but we believe that it could 
not make it worse, for the world was suffering under a mili- 
tary tyranny, which made the weak the property of the 
strong, protected no interests but those of the powerful, and 
laid its ban on every improvement in social happiness and order. 
But the spirit of religion, which resides in Catholics as well as 
others, did all that was done to restrain oppression. Its influ- 
ence was in favor of peace, and of course of all those pursuits, 
which, from their benefit to humanity, are called arts of peace. 
To this it may be answered, that the holy wars were inventions 
of the church. But allowing this to be true, though it wants 
confirmation, it was a public benefit to send away that military 
fury to distant regions. It was turning aside the lightning, 
which otherwise would have burst on the civilized world. 
With their impressions of duty, they were doing right; and well 
would it be if the wars which have since almost broken the 
heart of Europe, were founded on pretences half as good. 
If the vast Catholic enterprise of breaking down the walls of 
nations to throw the whole into one mighty diocess, had suc- 
ceeded, it would have been no more than changing a thousand 
usurpers for one ; and we know not why those who could cheer 
on Napoleon in his great endeavour, should condemn the design 
of the Popes, which was not more unjust in its object, was 
less guilty in its means, and, so far as we can judge, would have 
given to the people, that class so seldom honored with the 
notice of historians, a quiet they had never known before. 

That the arts of peace did flourish under the protection of 
the Catholic religion, its noble monuments of art yet survive to 
tell; its paintings, which modern art looks up to with wonder 
and dismay; its cathedrals, the most solemn and magnificent 
of all temples made with hands. While it was the boast of 
the feudal bandits to kill and destroy, it was the business of the 
Catholic religion to build and save ; and therefore we presume 
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to say, that the lethargy of the convent was not worse than the 
madness of the field. Its spiritual absolutions were not more 
hostile to Christianity, than those which now legalize violence 
and murder; and its immorality, bad as it was, no greater than 
the license which public sentiment in many countries still for- 
gives to power, though, as Walpole, in almost his only grave 
and godly saying, observes of the vices of his king, its plea 
may secure an acquittal at the Herald’s office sooner than at 
the last tribunal. 

We have made these remarks respecting the treatment of 
the Catholics, because they have been condemned without 
judgment or measure. We have done it, not with a view of 
defending them, but of having their merits fairly understood— 
as they cannot be, while we sink their claims and character 
below those of other religious parties. In all reformations 
much is done from passion. When principle will go no further 
in condemnation, passion takes the business into its own hands. 
Thus almost all writers from the time of the Reformation, like 
seamen unable to take observations till the winds are laid, have 
kept up an outcry of censure upon the Catholics, charging 
them with all the abuses that have ever found shelter under 
the name of religion. By charging them with transgressions, 
as if no others had ever offended; by upbraiding them with 
practices and opinions which they expressly disavow; by in- 
sisting, in the face of the best evidence which the case "admits, 
that they stand just where they did three hundred years ago ; 
by treating them with that illiberality and exclusion, which was 
the greatest of the Catholic sins, and by recording this hard 
sentence in literature, where all the world can read it to the 
end of time, ‘they have placed the Catholics in the position of 
the injured party. But there is in the world a great and in- 
creasing number who detest not merely Catholic illiberality, 
but all exclusion ; who know, that liberality means something 
more than abusing tue illiberal, and have no sympathy with 
those who oppose the oppression of others, only because it 
stands in the way of their own. ‘The most disgusting form 
of intolerance, is that which boasts the overthrow of the Cath- 
olic faith, and yet fain would wear its broken crown; talks of 
the Reformation, and sets its face against reform; professes 
to unseal the scriptures, and suffers none to read and judge for 
themselves. In all this, there is something which repels their 
sympathy to the opposite extreme, and makes them feel as if 
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all who were misrepresented by such a spirit, were martyrs to 
the cause of truth. Every despotism, Protestant or Catholic, re- 
ligious or of the world, is their abomination. ‘There is none, 
under the shadow of which the mind can reach its growth and 
proportion ; there is none, which does not unman those whom 
it weighs down. ‘This overbearing spirit, whether it dwells in 
parties, churches, or thrones, should be denounced with stern- 
ness and impartiality, and above all, without making any 
reservation for ourselves. 

The great reproach of the Catholic church, is the tyranny 
with which it enslaved the human mind; its claiming the right 
to teach religious truth, while it was usurping temporal power. 
Till the time of Constantine, the Christians were contending with 
persecution. ‘Their only armour to resist it was the innocence 
of their lives. Often, their mild fortitude disarmed revenge, 
and made deep impressions in favor of their religion. O 
pressed as they were, their numbers were growing. ‘This Con- 
stantine saw, and in a fortunate time for his own ambition, though 
an evil hour for Christianity, he placed himself at the head of 
the christian party. From that hour the walks of ambition 
were thrown open to the Christians, and the worst enemy of 
their sect could not have contrived a more effectual way to 
destroy the character of their religion. ‘They were corrupted 
by prosperity ; they soon began to give to Cesar what belong- 
ed to God; and to their vain attempt to serve two masters— 
to gain the earthly sovereign and not displease the King of 
Heaven, we may trace the vast demands of intellectual sub- 
mission which the church made, the release from personal 
responsibility which it offered, and the steadfast purpose with 
which it discouraged independence of every kind. 

But to explain how the Catholics rose to such a woteints 
height of power, we must remember that they were a party ; 
a party, not confined to a single empire, but running through 
the boundaries of nations, and swallowing up in one great 
sympathy, all other enmities and passions. While the feudal 
sovereigns contended each for himself, the Catholics brought 
the whole force of a party to bear on every enemy and every 
question. Individual princes might be restrained by prudence, 
fear, or perchance by feeling, from oppressing their subjects 
too far; but the church took care to make them willing slaves. 
Individuals might sometimes feel the power of conscience ; 
but there is no such thing as the conscience of a party. No 
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one feels guilty, where he does not feel personally liable for 
misdeeds. What individuals would blush to do, parties will 
not hesitate to do and to avow. Like the senseless elements, 
they keep on in their fury when the obstacle is beat down, for 
nothing can stand against the surge of party lifted by the storm. 
There is no despotism so unrelenting as that of numbers. 
Kings can be dethroned; tyrants are vulnerable; but no moral 
feeling can restrain, no power defy, no energy put down the 
tyranny of millions. ‘The Catholics were an organized party ; 
and though the separate members were not worse than other 
men of their day, when they acted as a party they were ready 
to put out all the lights of the human understanding ; for such 
power can never exist except sustained by some great delusion. 
Such power is itself an abuse, and leads to many other abuses. 
They need not be described, for the history of the Catholics 
will serve as a warning so long as the world endures. 

Such was the spiritual oppression of the Catholic church. 
Such it is still, where light has not broken in. But we con- 
fess that we regard as its successors, not those who bear its 
name, so much as those who inherit its spirit and power. 
That church held its authority by the force of public opinion, 
perverted public opmion; and it sunk, in nation after nation, 
as fast as that foundation gave way. No religious establish- 
ment which is not thus supported, can endanger the interests 
of freedom for any length of time. We cannot tell whether 
any new religious party will ever indulge the same ambition; 
at all events, it must be a feeble successor to the giant sovereign 
of old time. We know not where such an experiment could 
be tried in the present state of the world, except perhaps in 
this country. We can imagine a ‘christian party’ running 
through the States of our Union, engrossing all substantial 
power, sinking all minor differences in one great object, bear- 
ing with all its weight on every public question, and suffering 
none to rise to office or influence whose commission is not 
countersigned by the party. Such a combination may possi- 
bly be formed, and Protestant Jesuits and Jansenists unite in 
the great endeavour. We should then give the name of 
Protestant to those who contended for freedom, and think the 
name of Catholic better applied to such an usurping faction 
than to the Catholic remnant, who, when their magnificent ca- 
thedral in which the world worshipped is almost in ruins, are 
still keeping up forlorn remains of state and grandeur in some 
of its darkest towers. 
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The work before us contains evidence, that there were such 
persons as Catholic Reformers ; men who were strongly attach- 
ed to the church, and yet deeply sensible of its faults, and most 
of all of its unrighteous dominion. Mr Roscoe has selected 
various passages from a foreign work, containing an account of 
Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Prato and Pistoia in Tuscany. 
This Catholic prelate seems to have excited much interest in 
Europe, though almost unknown in this country. He was 
educated under the care of the Jesuits, one of his relations 
being General of that order, at the time of its suppression by 
Ganganelli. His promise was such, that the road to prefer- 
ment was open before him; but he had independence enough 
to perceive and declare, that the whole system was corrupt, 
and that no one could share its honors, without a sacrifice of 
principle, except he desired power for the sake of reform. 
He said of the Roman court, what we suspect is true of 
various others, that the possibility of continuing an honest man, 
was incompatible with the idea of making one’s fortune and 
rising to elevated stations. Instead, therefore, of paying court 
to the ruling powers, he corresponded secretly with the im- 
prisoned General, Lorenzo de Ricci, regarding him as a vic- 
tim of oppression, though he disliked his order. The last 
declaration of this Jesuit is printed in this volume. It is 
written in a mild and dignified manner. He solemnly denies 
the charges brought against the Society, but offers forgiveness 
to his oppressors. He died in his unjust imprisonment in the 
Castle of St Angelo. Here we would ask, if it is not true 
that the last declaration of a Jesuit would be treated as false 
and worthless, by many who would place implicit confidence 
in a murderer’s dying words? We honor Scipio de Ricci for 
his fidelity to his unfortunate relative, and are happy to per- 
ceive that it continued unbroken to the last. 

In 1780 he accepted the appointment of Bishop of Prato 
and Pistoia, a place in which it seemed probable that he might 
commence the reform which he had at heart. But a peaceful 
revolution was out of the question. Difficulties had long 
existed between Tuscany and Rome. The Medici, and the 
Spanish government that succeeded them in Tuscany, did not 
interfere in church affairs. ‘The emperor Francis followed 
their example in the beginning of his reign; but after a time, 
he openly resisted the Roman power, suppressing convents 
and shutting the prisons of the Inquisition. When Leopold 
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came to the Grand-ducal crown, he pursued the same course, 
and determined to draw the line broad and deep between the 
temporal and spiritual power. De Ricci was thus placed in a 
difficult and delicate position. 

Villensi, a Friar of Santo Vito, had written to the Grand- 
duke, pointing out many religious abuses and. proposing means 
of reform. But unfortunately, in this early movement, it was 
proposed to employ the wealth of the suppressed orders for 
the benefit of the state; a plan which brought reproach on 
the English Reformation, and made it appear like a selfish at- 
tempt to transfer wealth and power to other and no better 
hands. ‘There are letters from nuns, giving an account of the 
manner of life in their convents, which, if one half of them is 
true, must awaken shame and indignation. It is utterly impos- 
sible for us to give any idea of the disclosures they contain. 
They serve to show, that when corruption was so bold, the 
labor of a reformer could not be light. 

Ricci was consecrated at Rome, after the usual examination, 
which was conducted in a manner not wholly unknown in other 
countries—the venerable examiners supplying the candidate 
beforehand with a list of the questions they intended to ask 
him. As soon as he returned to his diocess, he commenced 
his reforms. His great difficulty was with the Dominicans. 
Such was their unspeakable corruption, that he hoped to be 
aided in suppressing it by the order itself. In this he was dis- 
appointed ; but he used every endeavour to bring their scandal- 
ous history before the church at Rome. Testimony followed 
testimony, letter upon letter; but the monks knew how to make 
friends at Rome. Ricci then directed strong remonstrances 
to the Pope himself; but all was of no avail, till Leopold came 
forward to sustain him. ‘Then the convents were given up to 
the bishop’s care, and the Pope visited the General of the 
Dominicans with a furious reprimand for concealing from him 
the true state of things. What this state of things was, may 
be gathered from one of the editor’s moral reflections. He 
says,— 

‘A philosopher would have tolerated the superstitious worship 
of the “‘ sacré ceur,” added by the Jesuits to preceding super- 
stitions, till human reason complaining of it, should confound it with 
the mummeries already consecrated to ridicule. A philosopher, 
if he had known the cloisters to conceal individuals of both sexes, 
who had vowed to violate the laws of Nature, and not to fulfil the 
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duties of society, would have considered it of very little impor- 
tance, whether these persons lived according to the strange rules 
of their order or not, or whether they preserved the chastity they 
believed to be agreeable to God.’ Vol. II. p. 263. 


_The objects of Leopold were principally political ; and it 
Was a singular spectacle to see a member of the Austrian im- 
perial family, endeavouring to prepare the subjects of his little 
state to receive a constitution. ‘This book contains a memoir, 
which, though not written by Leopold, expresses his views on 
these subjects ; and, if we had room, we should be glad to in- 
sert it at large for the benefit of our republican community. 
It expresses throughout, the truth that republican institutions 
are the means through which the national character acts on 
national prosperity, and that their success must be in exact 
proportion to the virtue of the people. If selfishness and cor- 
ruption are tolerated in private life, they will appear still more 
openly in high places, and when a republican government be- 
comes corrupt, the disease exists, not merely in the rulers, but 
in the people. 

To ascertain the state of public opinion, or rather to know 
how far the church would sustain him, Leopold submitted fifty- 
seven questions to the bishops of Tuscany. ‘These questions 
strike directly at the power of Rome. They question the 
validity of any order whatever from the Pope, without a con- 
firmation from the government. ‘They propose an inquiry into 
the genuineness of relics and other dat a superstitions. 
They intimate also the impropriety of using a dead language 
for prayer. It was not to be expected that these should be 
approved ; but the simple fact that they found bold and able 
advocates, and were discussed with perfect freedom, shows 
that the Catholics were not inaccessible to improvement. We 
should be glad to know the place in the Austrian dominions, 
where the question of civil government might be subjected to 
similar discussion. We cannot give the debates on this matter, 
nor can we follow the bishop in his attempted reforms. It is 
enough to say that the convents were put under new discipline ; 
the marriage licenses from Rome, a fruitful source of iniquity, 
were superseded by licenses from the bishop ; education was 
encouraged in every possible way, and toleration was better 
understood and practised than in any other country. 

But his plans could not be completed without the concur- 
rence of the other bishops. ‘They, for various reasons, were 
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against him, the Roman court employed its secret engines to 
destroy his influence, and when Leopold left ‘Tuscany, to suc- 
ceed his brother on the Austrian throne, Ricci was left unsup- 
ported. He was even obliged to retreat from Pistoia, though 
not without receiving many proofs of admiration and regar¢ 
Finding that the new Grand-duke did not protect him, he resign 
ed his office, and was exposed to various indignities, till all other 
feelings were suspended in terror at the approach of the French 
Republican arms. 

Ricci seems to have wished well to the French, hoping, 
doubtless, that they would prosecute his plans. Little was 
then known of that mighty revolution, whose reforms began or 
ended in ruin. He and his party, therefore, kept on good 
terms with the French. There are various letters in this 
work expressing much exultation at their success. But as we 
know nothing of the writers, we cannot judge how far they are 
indications of a general feeling, or whether principle or party 
feeling was the cause of their rejoicing at the humiliation of 
Rome. ‘The editor is indignant at the difficulties which the 
Pope threw in the way of the French, and takes occasion to 
admire the ‘ enlightened courage’ with which Bonaparte oppos- 
ed his duplicity. We are at a loss to conceive, how any enlight- 
ened man can feel the least sympathy with this selfish and un- 
feeling plunderer. We should as soon think of being incensed 
at the evasions practised by a poor householder to escape the 
exactions of a robber, or of praising the highwayman’s ‘ un- 
willingness to injure one, who had been guilty of so much to- 
wards him.’ In such a conflict, our sympathy is all for the 
weaker party. ‘The Pope and Bonaparte were equal friends 
to freedom; and how does it happen that so many friends of 
liberty persist in identifying their sacred cause with the for- 
tunes of this adventurer, when the height to which he rose has 
left a lasting reproach on the tendency of freedom, by showing 
that it may lead to a worse tyranny than it overthrows? 

In the troubles which followed the French invasion of Italy, 
Ricci was imprisoned, and prevailed upon to sign a recantation 
in a moment of weakness. At this we are not surprised ; for 
it is evident that his character was naturally gentle, and more- 
over that he fully believed in the faith of Rome while he made 
war upon its abuses. We have even a story of his having 
been healed from a lameness, by applying an image to the part 
diseased ; and this seems to show that a man may be a thorough 
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Catholic, and yet have an eye to discover, and a heart to con- 
demn, the practical corruptions of his religion. 

If we may judge from various indications, there is great alarm 
at the increase of the Roman Catholics in country. It 
certainly is rapid beyond that of many other sects; and after 
giving them credit for the zeal of their missionaries, is not 
easily accounted for. ‘The facts are to be found in Mr Inger- 
soll’s well known Discourse, delivered in 1824. From him we 
learn that the mission in 1790, laid the foundation of a church, 
which now extends from Damariscotta in Maine, to St Augus- 
tine in Florida, under the care of one metropolitan, and ten 
bishops. ‘They abound in means of education. There are 
two seminaries in Kentucky, one in Missouri, another in New 
Orleans, where also they have a Lancastrian school. In Balti- 
more there is a Catholic seminary and college, and two charity 
schools ; a college in the district of Columbia, and two charity 
schools ; a seminary at Emmitsburg, and a free school and 
orphan’s asylum in Philadelphia. Even the order of Jesuits 
has been revived in this country. It was formally organized 
by a papal bull fifteen years ago, and the college, under the 
direction of these emissaries, was incorporated as a univer- 
sity by the Congress of the United States. We do not mention 
the numerous convents, which are generally places of educa- 
tion; and we only add that the increase of Catholics in the 
city of New York, was from three hundred to tWenty thousand 
in twenty years. Since Mr Ingersoll’s statement was made, 
they have made greater exertions than ever, and those who 
see nothing but evil in this marvellous growth, have really cause 
for alarm, which will not probably be lessened by accounts of 
their increase in England in the same space of time. 

After in this country making large allowances for Catholic im- 
migrations, we know not how to explain this circumstance, except 
by their standing before the public in the light of an injured party, 
not oppressed by power, but by public opinion. ‘This has 
created a natural sympathy in their favor, and they, like all 
who feel themselves wronged, have taken advantage of this 
sympathy, with a zeal and enterprise which more prosperous 
sects can neither feel nor understand. ‘This has made republi- 
can America a friendly soil to this strapge vine, which readily 
adapts itself to any soil in which it is to grow. Whoever has 
heard of the licentiousness of their priesthood and the indiffer- 
ence of their worshippers, if he goes into one of their chapels, 
sees a large portion of the audience to appearance rapt in the 
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most intense devotion. If he watches their priests, he finds 
them busy in works of charity and instruction; and if he be- 
lieves that they have been misrepresented, he becomes their 
advocate till hé"is almost of their number. He asks if they 
retain the principles for which they have been persecuted, and 
finds that they utterly deny them; that they keep faith with 
heretics and do not abridge their allegiance to the civil power. 
If he upbraids them with the absurdity of transubstantiation, 
they tell him that most Protestant churches deny the authority 
of reason in matters of faith, and ask him if the words, ‘'This 
is my body,’ are not, if reason be set aside, explicit and unan- 
swerable. If he charges them with usurping the prerogative 
of God in giving absolution, they show him a similar pretension 
in a passage of the English prayer-book, which the American 
church has rejected. If he tells them that they claim infallibili- 
ty, they ask him if his own church does not claim the same 
right on the same foundation, when it drives Unitarians from its 
table. ‘They show him, if he speaks of doctrine, that they 
agree with his own church in receiving the Athanasian trinity 
and Augustin’s doctrines of grace. ‘They show him, that 
there is no difference, except in name, between prohibiting the 
scriptures, and prohibiting their meaning, and that his own 
church, Protestant as it is, treats its heretics with all the rigor 
which the age and country will allow; and they challenge him 
to name the c6untry under Catholic influence, in which Pro- 
testants have not enjoyed more liberty since the Reformation, 
than the Catholics in the British Empire. In short, he finds 
them retrieving the character which they lost in former times, 
and his natural sympathy in their favor, is sustained by every 
appearance of zeal and sincerity on their part. He sees that 
there are multitudes in our cities, who must worship God in 
this way or none, and he will not deprive them of the influence 
of religion through his dread of its corruptions. Suggestions 
of this kind have cased them in defensive armour, and they 
have improved their advantage, with that spirit which promises 
success to any party. 

Education will be the main instrument of their success. They 
will give impressions favorable to their ancient religion, blended 
with liberal instruction; and as simplicity has no charm to the 
young, their imposing ritual, sanctified by many venerable as- 
sociations, will seem more commanding than any purer forms. 
But to be impressed with the Catholic service, is a different 
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thing from adopting its doctrines and errors, and after a time, 
without giving up their faith, they may transfer their interest 
and affections to the portion of truth which is found in this 
faith as well as every other, though now they ‘see not the 
bright light that is in the clouds.’ 

That the Catholics can ever grow into a powerful party, 
without giving up all except their nominal distinctions, is un- 
likely as possible. They now grow by their weakness; they 
are purified by their exclusion from power. We have the 
same abhorrence of Popery with others, but we confess that 
what Hoadly calls Protestant Popery, is all that we see reason 
to dread. It is far from impossible, that a party may arise 
with a spirit and power like those of the Catholics in ages past, 
suited to the changes which time has made. Not that we 
suppose that any such plan is formed, more than in other cases 
of successful usurpation, in which the designs grow with the 
means of their fulfilment. But such a party might be formed, 
by a great coalition of sects, which agree in little beside their 
common hatred to some other party; by organizing large 
social institutions, which shall keep their envoys continually 
moving up and down in the land; by making every church a 
strong-hold, from whose embrasures the spiritual thunder shall 
pour, on the least sign of disaffection; by gradually preparing 
men to submit to the discipline, and wear the livery of a sys- 
tem. ‘Though we say again we do not believe any such design 
to be in contemplation, it seems to us that such a party might 
arise, claiming all the infallibility of Rome, showing equal 
hatred to heretics, and making itself felt in every private 
dwelling and legislative hall of the country, with a power that 
would cause every heart to tremble; and though the progress 
of truth would be too mighty for it at last, it might take ages 
to break it down. 

But there may be a question, what bearing will the success 
of the Roman Catholics have on the influence of truth. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that, as the light of knowledge 
shines brighter, the influence of truth will spread, let their 
numbers increase as they will. We never expected to see the 
various sects renouncing their opinions at once. In such a 
case, we should fear, that, as individuals too often do, they 
might throw off all religious feeling. We no more expect the 
Catholic to give up his church than to pull down his cathedrals ; 
nor do we expect that the great body of the Calvinists will give 
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up the name of their doctrines, till long after they have ceased 
to believe them. If their great master could return from the 
grave, dire would be his wrath at seeing them give up, one 
after another, the most expressive features of their system ; 
and the Popes of past ages, could they look in upon their des- 
cendants, would regard the Church in Protestant countries, 
as hardly less heretical than those without its bounds. This 
assimilating process is constantly going on ; and there is reason 
to hope that at last nothing but names will remain to divide the 
christian world. Then all shall be, not of one sect or party, 
but of one heart and one soul. All shall hold lightly the points 
that separate them, and hold fast that which is good ; for that 
which is good is truth—the sarne in every party, the same in 
every breast. 





Arr. II.—1. American Popular Lessons, chiefly selected from 
the Writings of Mrs Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, and other 
approved Authors. Designed puricilatly for the Younger 

lasses of Children in Schools. New York. R. Lockwood. 
1828. 18mo. pp. 254. 

2. Sequel to American Popular Lessons, intended for the 
Use of Schools. By the Author of American Popular 
Lessons. New York. Collins & Hanney. 1827. 18mo. 
pp. 376. 

3. Poetry for Schools ; designed for Reading and Recitation. 
The whole Selected from the best Poets in the English Lan- 
guage. By the Author of American Popular Lessons. 
New York. White, Gallaher, & White. 1828. 12mo. pp. 
396. 

4. Primary Dictionary: or, Rational Vocabulary : consist- 
ing of nearly four thousand Words, adapted to the Compre- 
hensron of Children, and designed for the Younger Classes 
in Schools. By the Author of American Popular Les- 
sons. New York. White, Gallaher, & White. 1828. 
18mo. pp. 257. 


WE have placed the names of so many schoolbooks at the 
head of our article, because they were all prepared by the 
same person, and, in our opinion, have all great and similar 
merits. 
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The American Popular Lessons, the first on the list, has 


been for some years before the public, and has obtained great 
and well deserved popularity. It is intended as a book to be 
read aloud by young children in schools, and appears to be 
free from the defects most common in such publications, espe- 
cially those which preceded it. 

In many volumes intended for the same purpose, the style, 
the thoughts, and the subjects, in many places, are not well 
adapted to the comprehension of children ; and sufficient at- 
tention is not paid to selecting such passages as will interest 
them and fix their attention. We do not assert that these 
faults are universal, or even that they pervade throughout every 
part of any one work of this kind, but merely that they are 
common. We fear that children, in reading aloud what they 
do not understand, or what does not interest them, are likely 
to acquire a very monotonous and mechanical mode of reading, 
measuring off the clauses of sentences with regular cadences, 
without much regard to their meaning, and to fall into an in- 
correct manner of emphasis. If these bad habits ceased 
with early youth, the evil would be comparatively unimportant. 
But does it not often happen that they continue in maturer age? 
And may not the multitude of bad readers among well educated 
people, be ascribed in some measure to their reading aloud when 
very young, words to which they attached little or no meaning ? 
Is there not also reason to believe, that the practice of reading 
what is not understood, may produce an almost incurable habit 
of letting the eye run over words without attending to the 
sense conveyed by them? 

The American Popular Lessons consists of little stories, 
chiefly selected from Miss Edgeworth and Evenings at Home, 
hymns from Mrs Barbauld, scripture lessons, information on 
some common subjects, as salt, bread, the senses, alkali, &c., 
accounts of several animals, and of the inhabitants of different 
countries, illustrated with cuts. Most of the selections, as well 
as the original matter, are well adapted to the taste and com- 
prehension of the class of learners for whom the work is de- 
signed. Wherever any words are used which it is supposed 
will not be understood, explanations are given. It seems to 
have been the aim of the compiler that children should not be 
suffered to rest content, as they too often do, with vague and 
indistinct notions of the meaning of words and phrases which 
they meet with. From the manner in which the explanations 
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are here given, they will acquire the habit of attending to what 
they read, and of endeavouring to obtain clear and distinct 
ideas on the subjects to which they are introduced, so that a 
child, after going through this volume, would be better fitted to 
read any other common book understandingly. As a speci- 
men of the mode in which the explanations are made, we se- 
lect the following, almost at random. ‘They seem to us re- 
markable for their simplicity and clearness. 


‘ Instrument—a tool. A knife is an instrument. 

‘When God made living creatures, he gave them particular 
parts, for certain uses. He gave them legs, to move with; eyes, 
to see with ;—these are called organs. 

‘ Organ—is an instrument fitted by God, for the use of his 
creatures. ‘The ear is the organ of hearing. Plants have organs. 
The root is fixed in the ground, that it may draw food for the 
plant from the ground. Ifa child is kept a few days without food, 
he dies. If a plant be pulled from the ground by the root, it 
withers and diesalso. The root is the organ which conveys food 
to the whole plant; as our mouths convey food to our bodies. 

‘ Take a stone ; look at every part of it; all its parts are alike; 
it has no organs, no eyes, nor root; it is not an organized being. 

‘ Organization—the manner in which organs are placed, and 
fitted to one another. 

‘A fly has six legs ; a fish has no legs. These two creatures 
have a different organization. 

‘ Respire—to breathe. 

‘ Respiration—breathing. 

‘ The lungs are the organs of respiration. The lungs draw in, 
and throw out the air constantly ; if any thing prevents us from 
breathing, we must die. When a man is drowned, water fills 
his lungs instead of air, and he dies. To take in the air is, to 
inhale it ; to throw out the air is, to exhale it.’ p. 73. 
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This passage contains an error in stating that water fills the 
lungs when a man is drowned. No water gets into the lungs 
in drowning, as is well known to physiologists. We notice this 
mistake, not as detracting from the general merits of the work, 
but merely in the hope that it will be corrected in any future 
edition. 

It is but justice to the compiler to give her own views with 
regard to her book. 
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‘It is, as other works of its character announce themselves to 
be, a book of agreeable narrative, rational piety, and correct 
moral sentiment. The subject of moral sentiment has little 
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application to children. Good examples are the only morality 
which children can understand and imitate. Infant innocence, 
and infant intellects, can early learn that it is a duty and a plea- 
sure, for children and friends to “ love one another ;” but the mind 
cannot be strained to a moral conception of virtues beyond its ex- 
perience, till it has acquired a knowledge of those relations that 
create obligations, and those passions that are the sources of vir- 
tue and vice. The most striking morality of this little book, will 
be found in the pleasure and the praise enjoyed by good children. 

‘ The religion it contains is that of the beneficent Father, and 
the merciful Saviour—of him who is the God of children, who “ is 
about our bed, and about our path, and who is not far from every 
one of us”—of Jesus, who took little children in his arms and 
blessed them. 

‘It is also a book of clear definition. What extreme simplicity, 
explicitness, and slowness of procedure, is essential to clear ex- 
planation, is only obvious to such persons as can measure the 
operations of mind very accurately, and who keep constantly in 
view the great disparity there is between the dawn and the noon 
of reason. The slowness and stupidity of children, is only the 
complaint of superficial thinkers ; those who are skilled in human 
nature must constantly admire the natural progress of intellect, 
when they consider that it starts from absolute ignorance, and in 
such short time attains to so many facts, ideas, and words. 

‘ Always bearing in mind this primitive ignorance, the publish- 
er of this book has constantly referred her explanations to it, but 
always in connexion with that accumulation and developement 
which is operating in the infant mind. She has heard persons 
ridicule the simple beginning of Harry and Lucy; “ Harry was 
brother to Lucy, and Lucy was sister to Harry.”—‘‘ Every child 
must know that,” is the sensible commentary made upon it, by 
critics without thought. ‘There must be a time in every child’s 
life when he did not know it, and if he must understand this re- 
ciprocal relation before he could learn to read, he likes best to 
read what he knows, and he will enjoy what is new because it is 
connected with what is familiar to his mind, and which serves as 
a pledge of the truth and importance of his more recent acquire- 
ments.’ 

‘It is designed for the younger classes of learners in schools— 
the writer hopes it may be adopted. She is certain it will intro- 
duce new ideas to children, and give them pleasure. If they do 
not derive from it, the triumph which elates little hearts, when 
the memory has mastered all the syllables of ‘‘ Phar-ma-co-p@-ia,” 
and “‘ Het-er-o-ge-ne-ous,” and the best speller has won the med- 
al—they will have the gratification to discover, that hard words 
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mean common things ; that “ anatomy” is the history of their own 
bodies ; and “metaphysics” of their own minds ; that “ fermenta- 
tion” means the rising of the bread ; and “alkali” is the pearl-ash 
that softens the water, and sweetens the milk. 

‘In every lesson they will recognise some agreeable truth, will 
ascertain some new fact, or be led to some new association, and 
extended train of thought. 

‘The style of this book is liable to some objection. Almost 
every part of it has been written anew, has been altered from one 
local application to another, has been levelled to one period of 
improvement. ‘The language adopted is so extremely simple, that 
a reader of mature age might infer that the whole was the produc- 
tion of a cliild. Important truths seem in this dress to lose their 
dignity and elegance ; but this familiar style, these ungraceful re- 
petitions, are necessary in the first attempts to convey instruction. 
The greatest difficulty of the duty is to practise the accommoda- 
tion. The author’s own experience has taught her the neces- 
sity, and she would not hesitate to ensure the pleasure of being 
useful, by a manner of writing which must take from her the 
praise of talents, rather than to obtain that praise, unaccompanied 
by such a result, even were it in her power. 

‘This necessary phraseology has frequently been borrowed 
from children themselves; the stories have been read to children 
to ascertain if they interested them. Sir Joshua Reynolds show- 
ed his pictures to children, that their natural emotions might sat- 
isfy him of the fidelity of his own representations. Miss Edge- 
worth read parts of her strictures to children, in order to learn, if 
her inferences agreed with their experience. Such examples, fol- 
lowed at the remotest distance, are an apology.’ pp. xii.—xiv. 


We are surprised that the compiler should have thought an 
apology necessary for the style. The honest simplicity of the 
style in this volume, is always attractive to young children, and 
forms one of the greatest merits of the work. 


The Sequel to Popular Lessons, is intended as a read- 
ing book for children whose minds are a little more matured 
than those for whom the previous volume was prepared. It 
consists chiefly of historical accounts of the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, sketches of the manners and customs of dif- 
ferent countries and ages, and a few biographies of distinguish- 
ed persons, with occasional illustrations and explanations. The 
following are the remarks of the author on the plan which she 
has adopted in this work. 
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‘What is commonly called History—the detail of wars and 
political negotiations, is not readily comprehended by children ; 
but the religious observances, domestic manners, public amuse- 
ments, and eminent individuals of all countries, afford lessons 
which are intelligible tothem. I have endeavoured to select from 
Jewish, Grecian, and Roman history, such traits of character as 
shall serve to illustrate the history of the respective nations to 
which they relate, when the matured minds of those for whom 
this book is designed, shall enjoy better writers than the compend 
makers ; and I hope I have made the triumph of mind and of true 
virtue over mere physical force, the apparent, as it is the true glo- 
ry of human nature. For individual examples I have not cele- 
brated any military heroes. Disinterested benevolent characters, 
as Socrates, Alfred, and Penn—young persons memorable for in- 
dustry, accomplishments, and amiable dispositions, appear to me 
to be proper objects of admiration, as well as of imitation. Such 
are the models which I have set before my young readers. 

‘I have endeavoured always to exhibit national character in 
some edifying aspect ; or to present sensible and agreeable images, 
avoiding prolix moralizing and all disputed questions about the 
origin of states and of arts. ‘To detect the fallacies of history, 
to balance the probability of inconsistent authorities, is out of my 
power, and not necessary tomy purpose. Who founded Rome, 
or who invented letters, are facts involved in the obscurity of fable, 
and are of no real importance to be known—but the civilisation 
of a great empire and its influences upon succeeding times, and 
the results of that art which perpetuates and exalts all other arts, 
may be retraced with good effects to any mind that is training to 
just views of human power and human dignity.’ _p. ix. 


The plan of these lessons is excellent, and it is generally 
executed with judgment. Much of the volume can scarcely 
fail to interest young readers. Among those parts which struck 
us as best adapted for them, are the following articles ;—Sparta, 
Olympic Games, Oracles, Socrates, Chivalry, Alfred, Penn, 
and Prince Henry—the son of James I., and some passages 
relating to the Romans. Some portions of the book may per- 
haps be thought needlessly dry and repulsive, approaching too 
nearly to chronological tables. Parts of the Old Testament 
history seem liable to this objection. This fault appears to 
have arisen from an anxious attempt to condense a great quan- 
tity of historical information into a small compass. But the 
mere skeleton of history, deprived of all flesh, life, and color, 
however interesting and useful it may be to the philosophic 
inquirer, is unattractive and unedifying to youthful minds. We 
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do not mean to imply that this fault is very common in the vol- 
ume. On the contrary, we think that the author has generally 
been very happy in her selection of subjects and her manner 
of treating them; and that the work contains a great amount 
of useful information, which is, on the whole, well calculated 
to inspire in young readers a fondness for historical studies. 
The pieces of poetry, too, which are interspersed through the 
volume, are selected with taste, and really illustrate the sub- 
jects and impress them on the reader’s mind. We notice, also, 
with great satisfaction, both in this and the other works of the 
author, not only a general and pervading correctness of moral 
and religious sentiments, but a scrupulous care in introducing 
them in such a manner as will produce a good moral impres- 
sion, and in preventing any erroneous opinions on these subjects 
from being hastily imbibed. ‘Thus some of those actions of 
distinguished men, which in common history are too often pass- 
ed over without observation, or even accompanied with praise, 
are here examined, and shown to be deserving of reprobation 
and inconsistent with true morality ; and the reader is caution- 
ed against being dazzled by the splendor of great names. All 
this, too, is done without any cant or affectation, upon the oc- 
casions and in the mode most likely to fix the attention of the 


pupil. 


The Poetry for Schools, which follows next in order, is a 
work somewhat different in its plan from any which we recol- 
lect. It first explains the nature of poetry, and the different 
kinds of poems, of which specimens are given ; then figures of 
speech and their different sorts, also illustrated by specimens. 
After this follows a brief history of English poetry. This is 
succeeded by biographical sketches of distinguished English 
poets, with selections from their works ; and notices of some 
of the Greek poets, with extracts from the best translations. 
The poetry is accompanied by explanations and historical illus- 
trations. In the Introduction, the compiler states her views 
and objects in the selection. 


‘ All that is new to a pupil stands in need of illustration, for 
without it his mind is rather overburthened than enriched by his 
acquirements. Oral instruction may furnish an enlightened com- 
mentary upon what is contained in school-books ; still it would di- 
minish the labour of instruction if school-books themselves should 
not only afford the principal matter of instruction, but lead the 
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young to inquiry, and supply the helps which the understanding 
requires in order to make the finest writers intelligible, and it ap- 
pears to me that ordinary school-books are wholly deficient in this 
respect.’ 

‘The greater part of young persons do not love literature, be- 
cause they do not understand it—do not begin at the beginning. 
In our common schools we make our children read disputes upon 
the comparative excellence of Reason and Revelation,* and re- 
quire them to recite Pope’s Messiah, the Dialogue between Bru- 
tus and Cassius, and a multitude more of difficult passages from 
the poets. I never knew a boy who could explain the first lines 
of the Messiah, or who could tell the matter of dispute between 
the complotters of Cxsar’s death—and only because boys are not 
instructed in elementary facts in relation to those pieces, or any 
others of this character. How repugnant this mode of cultivating 
literary taste is to some highly endowed minds, is happily express- 
ed by’ Lord Byron. 


* I abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 
The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 


“ Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind toe meditate what then it learn’d, 
Yet such the fixed inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor.” 

‘Ina note upon these lines this high authority expresses al] that 
I would say upon this subject. 

‘“T wish,” says Lord Byron, “ to express that we become tired of 
the task before we can comprehend the beauty ; that we learn by 
rote before we can get by heart; that the freshness is worn away, 
and the future pleasure and advantage deadened and destroyed, 
by the didactic anticipation, at an age when we can neither feel 
nor understand the power of compositions which it requires an ac- 
quaintance with life, as well as Latin and Greek, to relish or to 
reason upon. For the same reason we never can be aware of 
the fulness of some of the finest passages of Shakspeare, (‘To be 
or not to be,’ for instance,) from the habit of having them hammer- 
ed into us at eight years old, as an exercise, not of mind but of 
memory: so that when we are old enough toenjoy them, the taste 
is gone, and the appetite palled. In some parts of the Continent, 


* ‘See English Reader, Dialogue between Locke and Bayle.’ 
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young persons are taught from more common authors, and do not 
read the best classics till their maturity.” 

‘In conformity to these views, and my own experience in rela- 
tion to education, I have endeavoured to prepare a school-book ; 
and in order to compose it, I resorted to the purest fountains of 
English verse, and took what I found suitable to my humble pur- 
pose. I left the more elevated and sublime portions of the poets 
who supplied me, and appropriated to my selection such passages 
only as I believed would, with a little exposition, be useful and 
agreeable to young readers. As a bird does not lead her new- 
fledged offspring to the skies in her first flight with them, so I 
would dictate short excursions to the unformed faculties of the 
human mind, that young readers, feeling their own power and 
felicity as they proceed, may at length be able and willing, with- 
out assistance, to ascend ‘ the brightest heaven of invention.” 

‘In the modes of education in present fashion, civil and polit- 
ical history is presented to young minds at an early period of study, 
but literary history—the peaceful influence of mind upon mind— 
is wholly neglected ; and those who are initiated in the most re- 
markable passages of Shakspeare, Milton, and other great authors, 
are taught nothing at school of these memorable men and their 
contemporaries. It is a debt that posterity owes to genius, to at- 
tach the memory of the man to his works, and to keep him and 
his contemporaries in the view of succeeding ages. I had only 
sufficient space simply to introduce authors and their relations to 
contemporary society, but I intended to suggest this relation, to 
awaken inquiry, to give my readers some acquaintance with the 
history of English poets and poetry, and also to show them the 
relations of English poetry to the rest of their intellectual pursuits. 
I hope my purpose will be effected, and that Poetry for Schools 
will be acceptable to teachers and pupils.’ pp. v.—x. 


The course which the compiler pursues in this volume is 
judicious. It increases very much the pleasure of reading a 
poem to know the character of the person who wrote it, when 
he lived, and on what occasion it was written, and to under- 
stand all the allusions which it contains to men, customs, and 
events. Our author has usually been successful in giving such 
sort of information as young persons would be likely to wish 
for. The biographical sketches of the poets, though more 
brief than we could have desired, are yet sufficient to increase 
the reader’s interest in their poetry. The historical illustra- 
tions discover extensive reading, and sometimes give a vivid 
effect to lives, which, without them, would seem dull and ob- 
scure. ‘The explanations are generally of those passages which 
require explanation, not, as is too often the case with commen- 
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tators, of such as are perfectly intelligible without any remarks. 
These explanations ought, perhaps, to have been more nume- 
rous, but we are not inclined to complain, where so much has 
been well done, that everything is not accomplished. 

The principle of selection adopted by the compiler, seems 
to us correct, and she has usually applied it with judgment. 
Most, if not all the pieces of poetry which are introduced, are 
such as can readily be made intelligible and interesting to 
young persons. She extracts more copiously from Sir Walter 
Scott than from any other writer; and in this we believe that 
she is right, for the works of no other poet contain so many 
passages which are sure to command the attention of readers 
of all ages. 

It seems to us a fault, as we have already intimated, in many 
of the selections for reading and recitation in schools, that the 
compilers have regarded their own taste, rather than the ca- 
pacity and acquirements of those for whom their volumes are 
designed. Nor is this fault confined to books intended for the 
younger classes only. It is, perhaps, even more striking in se- 
lections made for those more advanced. We say this with 
some diffidence, as we are aware that our opinion is in opposi- 
tion to the practice of persons whose judgment on most occa- 
sions is deserving of confidence. ‘Thus, we often find these 
volumes abounding in extracts full of high wrought eloquence, 
powerful reasoning, glowing imagery, and deep sentiment, on 
subjects entirely remote from the experience, studies, pursuits, 
and conversation of the young. Boys of the age at which 
they often begin to use these extracts, can scarcely be made 
to enter thoroughly into their spirit. ‘The boy has, no doubt, 
some obscure notion of the meaning of the sentences, and of 
the general design of the performance which he is reading or 
reciting ; but the happy allusions, the rich figurative diction, 
the felicities of style, the imagination, and the energy of pas- 
sion, are in a great degree lost on him. How can he be ex- 
pected to comprehend poetry which has a perpetual reference 
to the mythology of Greece, the history of Greece, Rome, 
and England, the biography of individuals distinguished in dif- 
ferent parts of the world? How can he be expected to take 
a lively interest in philosophical criticism, ethics, and metaphys- 
ics, or even eloquence, when it is exercised on subjects with 
which he is entirely unacquainted? The objections to many 
pieces might undoubtedly be removed by suitable comments 
and illustrations. But in most collections for the use of schools 
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the manner in which the extracts are made, increases the diffi- 
culty of understanding them. ‘They are torn rudely from the 
middle of an oration, poem, or other work, without a single 
word of introduction or explanation. If a speech, the boy 
who is to recite it, is not informed in his book, on what occa- 
sion it was delivered, nor what result it produced. Of the 
orator who spoke it he finds nothing but the name. His coun- 
try, perhaps, he knows, but has nothing which tells him of the 
points of its history and statistics, or the circumstances in the 
lives of the speaker and his cotemporaries, with which the 
speech supposes him to be acquainted, and which are absolute- 
ly necessary to its thorough comprehension. 

The first two pages of this volume, on the Nature of Poetry, 
as it is headed, seem to us not to be prepared with the author’s 
usual felicity. ‘This portion of the work is deficient both in 
simplicity and directness, and might, like the rhetorical introduc- 
tions in fashion among the ancients, have been placed at the 
beginning of almost any other work, with equal propriety. 
We are afraid that it will not afford pleasure to young persons, 
but rather give them a distaste for the book. It is a bad omen 
to stumble at the threshold. 

There are a few errors in this volume, generally of no great 
importance. We notice one or two, not as implying any great 
negligence on the part of the compiler, but in order that they 
may be corrected in any future edition. On page 218, it is 
stated that Pope received from Lintot, the bookseller, for his 
translation of the Iliad, ‘ £ 5320, more than ¢ 18,000 of our 
American money.’ There must be some mistake in the fig- 
ures here; for £5320 sterling is at the par of exchange 
$ 23,644.44. 

The explanation of the following lines, addressed by Henry 
IV. to his son, seems to us not quite satisfactory. 


‘What in me was purchased, 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort; 
So thou the garland wear’st successively.’ 


‘ What in me was purchas’d, §c.—The royal dignity which I 
possess was obtained by artifice—it is not my right, and I have 
held it precariously, and in fear. Thou the garland wear’ st suc- 
cessively—The crown devolves to thee from thy father—thy he- 
reditary right is established, and thou art secure in it.’ p. 83. 


This explanation does not advert to the technical meaning 


of the word purchased, to which Shakspeare no doubt alluded. 
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The following extract from Blackstone explains this meaning. 
‘ Purchase, perquisitio, taken in its largest and most ex- 
tensive sense, is thus defined by Littleton: The possession 
of lands and tenements which a man hath by his own act 
or agreement, and not by descent from any of his ancestors 
or kindred. In this sense it is contradistinguished from ac- 
quisition by right of blood; and includes every other method 
of coming to an estate, but ‘merely that by uber 
the title is vested in a person, not by his own act or agree- 
ment, but by the single operation of law.’ A reference to 
this legal meaning of the word purchased, renders the passage 
in Shakspeare clear and pointed. 

It is a defect in this volume that it contains no table of con- 
tents. 


The Primary Dictionary consists of explanations of words 
in common use, in language adapted to children. 


‘This vocabulary, in its selection and arrangement, has been 
taken from an English publication well suited to its purpose, cal- 
led the Moruer’s Dicrionary. The definitions are either ori- 
ginal in their form, or carefully revised; and though adapted in 
simplicity of expression to the language of the young, they are 
intended to convey to them just and new ideas in words that are 
in good use, and of proper authority. 

‘Spelling-books and Dictionaries now in use, may, to many teach- 
ers, seem sufficient for all purposes of orthography, and all necessary 
aid to literary composition which can be thus derived—but there 
are parents and preceptors who are accustomed to be constantly 
appealed to for plain and familiar expositions of words which are 
new, and not of obvious meaning to their pupils, who will be glad 
of a book which is quite conprehensible, and properly introducto- 
ry to more ample and systematic vocabuiaries—to those which 
serve for ultimate standards, and which are asserted to contain all 
our primitive terms, and their modifications. 

‘To advance, without oppressing the infant mind, has been 
the design of all the publications I have offered to those engaged 
in education ; and to make those publications illustrative of oth- 
ers in very common use, but somewhat difficult for beginners to 
comprehend, has seemed to me to be supplying so many steps that 
were deficient in the artificial helps furnished to the natural as- 
cent of mind. 

‘It is an almost universal custom in schools to give children 
daily a certain number of words, with definitions annexed, to be 
committed to memory. I have not found any efficacy in this 
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practice ; and I must agree with Miss Edgeworth, that words with- 
out application, and of significations wholly remote from the pos- 
sible knowledge of children, when thus forced upon the memory, 
rather make a mystery, or dead letter of language, than furnish an 
instrument which serves to express what is known, and to acquire 
what is unknown. I know not of what utility it can be for a child 
to repeat, “‘ Metaphysics, the doctrine of the general affections of 
existing substances,” and other such abstractions—but I believe 
that a seleetion from Dictionaries, of words corresponding to ear- 
ly requirements of the understanding, and intelligibly explained, 
may be useful to children.’ pp. iv., v. 

We have no doubt that a dictionary of this kind would be a 
convenient assistant to mothers and teachers, if tolerably well 
made. In the volume before us, as far as we have examined 
it—for we will not pretend to have read a dictionary through— 
the definitions or explanations seem well adapted to the capaci- 
ty of young children, though from the explanations given in the 
Popular Lessons we should think that the present editor would 
have in some cases given better definitions, if she had not fol- 
lowed the English work. Some, perhaps, will think the vocabu- 
lary might have been more copious, and no doubt some words 
are omitted which it would have been better to insert; but in 
general the selection of words appears to us judicious. As a 
specimen of the work we insert a part of the first page. 


‘A-ban-don. Abandon, to leave or go away from. An abandon- 
ed man or woman, means a very wicked man or woman. 

‘A-bate. Abate, to make or become less: the storm abates when 
it begins to be less severe. 

‘ Ab-bre-vi-ate. Abbreviate, to shorten: Tom. is an abbreviation 
of Thomas ; one o’clock, is an abbreviation of the phrase, it is 
one hour of the clock. 

‘A-bet. Abet, to help or encourage a person to do any thing. 

‘Ab-hor. Abhor, to hate, todislike very much indeed: as, “ God 

abhors liars.”’’ 


We have noticed these little works, because we think that 
they are likely to render good service to the cause of educa- 
tion. ‘They all bear evidence that their author is familiar with 
education both theoretically and practically ; that she has just 
ideas of its objects, and of the modes in which these objects 
are to be attained. In all her books it has been her aim to 
suit the instruction to the intellectual advancement of the pupil; 
to adapt the nourishment supplied, to the progressive state of 
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the mind. Large parts of the Sequel to Popular Lessons and 
the Poetry for Schools, are original. Both of these works, as 
well as the Popular Lessons, are new in plan and arrangement, 
requiring far greater labor and thought in preparing them, than 
most reading books, which are composed entirely of extracts. 





Art. II].—.4 Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St 
Paul, on Thursday, May 8th, 1828, at the Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy. By the Rev. Pump N. Suuttie- 
wortH, D D., Warden of New College, Oxford. London. 
Rivington, 1828. 


WuenN measures were first proposed in Great Britain for 
the extensive diffusion of education, and the establishing of a 
university in London, it is known that a class of men, strenu- 
ously attached to the hierarchy, took an alarm, chiefly on the 
ground that the proposed scientific institutions were to be con- 
ducted without any express connexion with the established 
religion of the empire. Of this number was the dignified 
author of the discourse prefixed to this article. 

In discussing the question, he is distinguished from some 
of his coadjutors, by a commendable liberality, which limits 
his objections very far within the range to which his party 
thought they might safely be carried. 

It is not our intention to follow the learned prelate through 
the course of his remarks, many of which, though ingeniously 
advanced, and some of them unquestionably in theory true, are 
not calculated for the meridian of our society. Least of all 
should we be willing to lend our support to the opponents of a 
system, calculated, from the moment of its introduction on the 
great theatre where now it is exhibited, to promote the best 
interests of mankind. We feel too much partiality for it, as 
one of the progeny of our own country-; and we think we 
might claim for our ancestors and our countrymen, some share 
of the ample honors which decorate the names of those by 
whom it has been chiefly promoted. For what is that grand 
scheme of education, which has immortalized Mr Brougham 
and his compeers, but our well established New England no- 
tions in this particular, acted out with great display, but not at 
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more cost to the wealthiest contributors, than, on a comparison 
of means, is ‘voluntarily paid by every farmer in our country? 

But this improvement in the intellectual, and we trust, moral 
character of a generation, is brought about by the force of 
public opinion. In a government, less free than our own, that 
invisible but controlling agent, with suitable direction, has had 
power to introduce an element that may materially affect the 
existence of the nation, and most certainly the condition of the 
millions subject to its sway. We have thought, therefore, that 
it might be well to direct our attention to the power which it 
exercises here, and especially to its influence on the moral 
character of our community. 

Every community has a moral character, as determinate 
and certain as that of an individual. There is a pervading 
sentiment, difficult perhaps to analyze, but easy to understand, 
which is perceptible in all its affairs. It is seen in constitu- 
tions and laws,in manners and customs, in habits of intercourse, 
in the fashions even of dress, equipage, and amusement. 

This general character extends into all the departments of pub- 
lic and private life. It gives not merely a color, but vitality to 
society. It creates an atmosphere which all must inhale, and 
which, combining with other elements, invigorates the system, or 
destroys it. 

The character of a community is necessarily derived from 
that of its constituent parts, and yet, by a reciprocal opera- 
tion, it essentially contributes to the formation of the man- 
ners and principles of those from whom it is obtained. 
The proposition is not, indeed, without its exceptions. In a 
society notoriously dissolute, there may possibly be found as 
many righteous men as would have saved the city of Gomorrah, 
and in the best regulated commonwealth, vice will have its 
votaries, and profligacy its open or secret places of indulgence. 
But the power of example is pervading and effective, and vastly 
great when it is the example of numbers. A solitary individ- 
ual may be seen to be admired or detested. Still, even with 
the aid of wealth, or rank, or education, his influence is neces- 
sarily limited. But when his circle of operation is extended, 
and numbers are embraced in it, and they in their turn extend 
their influence over others, who repeat it again to others beyond 
them, there grows up a force either for good or for ill, which, 
wherever it may be, but especially under our free institutions, 
it is always difficult and soon becomes impossible to resist. 
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Resistance, indeed, is out of the question. There is no such 
thing. There is no counteracting power with the means or 
desire of resistance. The state of things may change, but it 
changes as the wind does, by the operation of causes which 
philosophy has not yet been able to ascertain. 

The character of the community, of the times, of the age, 
is, in our opinion, one of the most efficient causes of individual 
character. It diminishes temptation, if it does not banish it ; 
or it spreads allurements, which make shipwreck of virtue. 
It is the strong current, on which all are borne with a force not 
easily to be counteracted. 

The connexion between the general character of a people 
and their prosperity, is no longer a debatable question. 
Christians of all sects acknowledge the universality of the 
truth, that righteousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is the 
reproach of any people ; and such an admission adds motives 
of patriotism to those of piety; to exalt the moral condition of 
the state to which we belong, and the age in which we live. 
Nor is it by any means doubtful, that the strongest influences 
upon general character, proceed from the government. ‘To the 
weight of personal example, is added the artificial consequence 
of place, authority, and distinction. ‘The temptations which 
beset a throne, and surround an hereditary nobility, are with us 
at least, supposed to be too strong for human virtue; and we, 
therefore, who live under more popular institutions, build an 
argument upon these temptations, in our own opinion irresisti- 
ble, in favor of a republican government. But there is a govern- 
ment here too, which has as much need to guard itself from 
corruption, as the more lordly and wealthier potentates of other 
countries. ‘There is a sovereignty here, as effectual in its oper- 
ation on good manners and good morals as the most arbitrary 
monarchy of Europe. This sovereignty, whose will and whose 
power is here uncontrolable, is not merely by the theory of 
our constitution, but by practice and with power, in the people 
themselves. They are the permanent and immovable gov- 
ernment of the nation, and if they become demoralized, the 
consequence is universal and irremediable ruin. 

In other governments, even the most despotic, there is some 
limitation to the exercise of power. A dissolute king, or a 
profligate nobility, may, to be sure, doa great deal of mischief ; 
but its extent is controlled by a resistance greater or less in the 
nation, which sometimes throws off its allegiance and establish- 
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es a better dynasty. But neither rebellion nor revolution can 
purify the government of a republic. The people are that 
government, and when their integrity is broken, it is not merely 
the overthrow of a constitution which ensues, but the dissolu- 
tion of the nation itself. 

A republican government is only another name for the gov- 
ernment of public opinion. ‘This it is that regulates everything. 
There is no political power of any comparative force. ‘The 
law is only the authoritative declaration of its will; and those 
imperfect obligations, of which the law takes no notice, but 
which indicate the character, and essentially affect the happiness 
of society, are under its entire control. Public opinion, thus 
powerful and extensive, does not submit to artificial authority. 
It is as free as it is universal. There are no privileged classes 
to impose peculiar sentiments, no hereditary rank to impress its 
own consequence on the community, and, by its own uniformity 
of interest and consequently of sentiment, to preserve the 
opinion of the community from rapid or frequent alteration. 
There is no aristocracy of wealth, and the favorites of fortune 
are too often changed to admit of any common sentiments 
that may not be as fluctuating as its gifts. Neither education 
nor talents have any title to command. ‘The influence they 
acquire, is in individual cases of great amount and great ser- 
vice ; but the corps has neither hereditary succession, nor often 
mutual confidence, and if it is not as frequently that genius 
and learning make war with virtue as that they combat on her 
side, it is too frequently that they pay their devotions to false 
deities, or kindle strange fires on the altar of the true God. 
Every man feels his personal independence of thought, and 
of word, and of action, and does his part to make it known ; 
and the general result, produced by the common contributions 
of all, can only be favorable to the high interests of mankind, 
when there is a quickening sense, by each, of his own respon- 
sibility. 

We have been told, and told wisely, that the political liberty 
of which we boast, is under the care of the people. They 
are its guardians. ‘The institutions, by which they have sur- 
rounded it, can afford no protection against themselves ; for 
the power, which raised these institutions, can shake them like 
an earthquake. The only safeguard for the blessings of public 
liberty, is, under God, im the hearts of those who enjoy it. 
This is much more true of public morals and public manners. 
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What they ought to be, rests on eternal principles ; what they 
are or shall be, on public opinion. Now they are pure, be- 
cause their value is distinctly understood, and there is taste 
enough to perceive their beauties and to preserve them. By 
and by, there may be licentious innovations to corrupt and 
debase them. 

There are with us none of those mounds and dikes and 
breakwaters, which elsewhere have been raised to check the 
surges of public opinion, to stem its force, or change its direc- 
tion. If the storm comes and beats against our house, it will 
fall. We have trusted our security, not to a resistance that 
may control the elements, but to the preservation of that calm 
atmosphere, which shall prevent their angry agitation. 

But is our duty less or more? If we have trusted our 
protection to our own exertions, are they not to be made? 
Are we not to see, that defences, which we have not erected, may 
never be wanted, and, as we cannot withstand the current of 
corruption by any force at our own command, if it should 
unfortunately direct its course to our borders, are we not the 
more earnestly to endeavour that the springs and head waters of 
the stream shall never accumulate, and that the little rivulets 
that here and there appear, shall never be permitted to come 
together? 

A correct state of public opinion, then, we hold to be, 
under our forms of government, the most important, and, 
in truth, the only means of security for all that is valuable in 
our political society. This state, too, is in our judgment to 
be acquired only by the cultivation of mind. It is the result 
of the good sense of the community, of the whole community. 
Good men and great men may operate upon it and influence 
its will. But their power is not at all by authority, and very 
little by persuasion. It is chiefly the power of conviction. 
The public mind must be enlightened to understand, and cultivat- 
ed to prefer, what is upright and honest and honorable, so that all 
voluntary efforts may be united in advancing the highest moral 
and political happiness. 

We rejoice that it is so; and we gain confidence in our views, 
because we are satisfied that the moral condition of man, and 
especially of man under the favorable conditions of our civil 
and religious communities, has advanced, and is yet advancing. 
We are not of opinion that the age is retrograde. The admi- 
ration of good old times is to be encouraged, rather for emu- 
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lation than envy. It will be our own fault if the present be 
not better than the past; a fault which we trust will not be justly 

chargeable to the present generation. ‘Time brings with it means 
ofimprovement. ‘The experience of one age facilitates the pro- 
gress of the next. Materials for good character are more abun- 
dant and more easily wrought, and motives only can be wanting, 
if these materials are not used. Nor do we see any reasons 
why motives should fail. On the contrary there are many 
and powerful ones why they should operate with accumulated 
force. Lamentations over decaying manners and corrupted 
morals -and departed virtue, are in our judgment very much 
out of place. As the mind is enlarged, new and nobler ob- 
jects are drawn into view; the moral nature developes itself; 
it becomes stronger and firmer, more susceptible of good 
principles, and more submissive to useful restraints. 

Religion, too, as it becomes better known, will be more 
extensively obeyed. Its motives will be more effectual ; its 
doctrines, stripped of their guise of mystery, will be better 
appreciated ; its sanctions, when they are found not to be con- 
tradictory, will be more authoritative, and obedience more 
cheerful and opposition less ardent. If men could be satisfied 
that honesty, for example, was not only a high moral duty, but 
the most expedient course of human policy, the indulgence 
of bad passions for the purpose of illegal gain, would cease, and 
the pure principles of religion be seen to have the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

Under the operation of high and noble principles the pro- 
gress of man must be forward and upward. Destined to an 
eternal existence, he will endeavour, even on this side the grave, 
to shuffle off this mortal coil of sin and ignorance and wretch- 
edness and crime. His spirit strives, by its own native vigor, 
for purer pleasures and fairer fields of enjoyment. There 
have been great and satisfactory advances in the moral condi- 
tion of mankind—what its ultimate point may be, is seen only 
by the eye of faith, which is full of cheering promises. 

We know not how this opinion can be controverted, although 
we are aware that its truth is frequently denied. If means of 
improvement are multiplied, and other things remain the same, 
improvement will follow. If education and intelligence are 
diffused, and the intellectual character of society advances, 
the moral character must advance also, unless there is an op- 
position, in the nature of things,-between morals and mind. 
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If discoveries in science and progress in the healing art, have 
prolonged the average period of human life, how can it be that 
the efforts bestowed on the cultivation of human virtue, should 
not be equally successful? Can it be possible that the physical 
constitution should improve, and yet the moral powers remain 
stationary, or perhaps degenerate ? 

Religion is better understood. We are making advances in 
theology, and doctrines which can be explained will the more 
easily accomplish the end at which they aim. We are aware, that 
it is sometimes said there can be no improvement of reli- 
gion; that it came at first pure and perfect from the hands of 
its Author, and that human agency only adulterates it. ‘This is 
the faith of the Catholic. “He rests satisfied that the church is 
infallible. Creeds and formularies imply the same _ thing. 
They presuppose the ultimate point of human knowledge to be 
already attained, and that which is perfect is indeed not su:- 
ceptible of improvement. 

But the existence of truth and the perception of it, are very 
different things. ‘The future existence of the soul was as true 
before the christian dispensation, as since life and immortality 
were brought to light in the gospel. ‘The unity of the divine 
nature was as perfect when the superstition of mankind wor- 
shipped in the Pantheon of a thousand gods, as since it has 
been revealed in the bible. The world rolled, as it now does, 
annually round the sun, long before the Copernican system was 
made known, and eclipses occurred in the ordinary course of 
the planets, although the ignorance of mankind mistook these 
regular appearances for special indications of divine wrath. 
The rays of revelation came, without doubt, pure and perfect 
from the Source of Truth, but they entered the mind of 
man through the dark and misty medium of human prejudice 
and passion, which refracted them from direct lines, and broke 
them into irregular parts. ‘This distorting atmosphere is to be 
cleared away, and the clouds of sin and ignorance dissipat- 
ed, that the light may shine brighter and brighter until the 
perfect day. 

We do not assent to the proposition that ‘amidst the im- 
provements of art and the not less astonishing revolutions of 
science, religion alone must remain stationary.’* Religion 


*Dr Dana’s Sermon at the Installation of the Pastor of Pine Street Church 
in Boston. 
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improves when its doctrines are made more intelligible, when 
its principles are better understood, when its power is more 
extensive, its influence more general, its sanctions more reve- 
renced; when its hopes and its encouragements and its promi- 
ses are more deeply felt, and its joys and consolations, its pow- 
er sometimes to prevent distress and always to relieve it, its 
capacity to console the sorrows of the afflicted and increase 
the happiness of the prosperous, in fact its wonderful and 
exclusive control over the heart is more extensively and per- 
manently realized. ‘To effect this, the tares, which the art 
and craft of corrupt men, or the ignorance of foolish men has 
sowed with the wheat, must be plucked up. ‘The truths of re- 
ligion must be made plain. ‘That mystery, which makes 
it teach one thing and common sense another, must be done 
away. ‘The doctrines, which the gospel reveals, must be shown 
not to contradict the revelation of reason, the first ray that di- 
vine goodness imparted to man when the inspiration of the 
Almighty gave him understanding. It must be made certain 
that the mind is not obliged to forego the principles of its na- 
ture, in learning the regulations of its duty. Religion, we repeat, 
is improved when its power is extended. It is improved when 
the extravagances and mysteries and artifices of human inven- 
tion, are destroyed. It is improved when it is made plainer 
and simpler and more on a level with human capacity. ‘This 
is the improvement of our religion, or if any one pleases 
to call what we have described the improvement of man- 
kind, we are not disposed to cavil for the word; for man- 
kind cannot improve in their religious character by force 
of a religion in itself stationary. When the weakness of a 
simple age, or the credulity of a superstitious one, or the poli- 
cy, or the craft, or, if you will, the intelligence and virtue of 
hierarchies and synods and councils, have bound down the 
consciences of men to articles of faith, all subsequent attempts 
at improvement are vain and useless. ‘The doctrine is establish- 
ed, and right or wrong it must remain so forever. ‘The errors, 
if there be any, are made as permanent as the human race. 

A vast amount was gained to the cause of Christianity when 
it became the religion of the Roman empire. It was another 
glorious triumph, when the usurpation of papal power was 
overthrown. When the Puritans of New-England laid the 
foundations of a mighty empire, the event was not more 
important in its political character than in its effects on 
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religion. Freedom of inquiry and the right of private 
judgment were established on a basis as enduring as civil 
society. But the persecuting temper, which our forefa- 
thers were not liberal enough to control, and the mys- 
tical dogmas, which they were too fast bound by the prejudices 
of education to examine and renounce, mingled an earthly 
alloy with their piety. The greater intelligence of their suc- 
cessors has improved on their example. Intellect has expand- 
ed ; improvement in the arts and revolutions in science have 
been the consequence, nor has progress been confined to mere 
human learning. Man has better learned the revelations of 
the Divine Will. ‘The language, in which they were communi- 
cated, has been more studied and better understood. Mysteries, 
which interest had invented or ignorance had collected, have 
been cleared up, and truth has in some measure been restored to 
its original simplicity. ‘The faith once delivered to the saints, 
has been rescued from the delusions of those who had more cre- 
dulity than wisdom. ‘The knowledge of the true God has been 
more generally diffused, and the unity of the divine nature, the 
first doctrine of Christianity, commended as well to the sense 
as to the feelings of mankind. Progress in human science 
could not be made alone. Religious knowledge and the moral 
character of the age move onward by the same causes and 
with equal pace. The vast improvement of public sentiment with 
regard to the lawful causes and manner of conducting war; that 
change which has been effected in public opinion respecting do- 
mestic slavery ; the advance of civil and ecclesiastical liberty and 
religious toleration ; the introduction of liberal systems of gov- 
ernment, and the softened features of those which are still ar- 
bitrary; the multiplied institutions for charity; the elevated 
character of the female sex; the extended means of education 
among all classes of the community, and similar improvements, 
show an advance in the moral character of the age quite equal 
to its intellectual progress. 

If, then, much has been accomplished for human science, and 
all that we have mentioned, and more that is too obvious to be 
particularized, has been done for good morals, why may we not 
suppose that much also has been done for the improvement of 
religion? Can the greatest and dearest of our possessions re- 
main in darkness, while an intellectual and moral day shines in 
full splendor about us? We do not permit discouraging doubts to 
check the gratitude that inspires us. They find no place in our 
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minds when we look at events that are passing before us. The 
faith, which some who say it is of recent origin for that reason 
pronounce a heresy, we believe to be the original purity of the 
first lessons of the Messiah, and to have been redeemed from 
the delusions of man’s device, and the corruptions of his igno- 
rance or wickedness, inthe progr essof that improvement for which 
the present age is most favorable; and we look forward with 
a cheering and happy confidence to the time when it shall be 
universally acknowledged._ We find no argument that it is not 
true, in the fact that it. was for a long time covered up and con- 
cealed.- So have been those great truths of physical sci- 
ence, which the genius of educated men has recently brought 
to light ; ; so have been those great moral principles, which for 
ages slumbered unregarded.» Religion was given to be studied. 

It was intended to furnish materials for the employment of 
that mighty power of mind, which assimilates man to his Maker, 
and the enlargement and improvement and refinement of 
which, is to be a work, not merely for the little time he moves 
on the earth, but for the ages of eternity. 

But, although the age is an improved one, we do not mean 
that it is perfect. ‘The character of communities, and of ours 
in particular, has advanced; but there is a great distance yet 
to the goal. ‘The current of sin is flowing on, we may hope 
indeed with less depth and velocity, but still with a fearful 
swiftness. It has changed its channels; but while a great al- 
luvion has been gained on one shore, it has probably made 
some encroachment on the other. The crimes of the present 
age are the offspring of refinement and luxury, and not the 
earlier progeny of a barbarian rudeness. 

If this were all, the cause of morality would be a gainer. 
‘Vice, when deprived of its grossness, loses something of its 
depravity. It is more secret and less contagious; more fear- 
ful of detection, and therefore confines itself to a narrower 
circle, with diminished votaries and decaying influence. It is 
much to hunt it from open day, to drive it into dens and by- 
paths. We think ourselves comparatively safe from the infection 
of pestilent disease, when the patient is kept at quarantine, or 
the street is blocked up, and warning given us that the ground 
is dangerous; and when public sentiment does the same 
thing with moral pestilence, when what it cannot annihilate, it 
banishes, we may feel some safety for ourselves and some en- 
couragement for the community. When the guardians of 
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public manners are able to confine it to narrow quarters, and 
bar the approach to it from the careless, the curious, or the 
rash, we may be assured that there is no danger of any gener- 
al corruption. 

The public sentiment, to which we have already referred 
for so many effects, is in this respect, too, to be kept enlighten- 
ed and pure. There may even be danger, that in the very 
earnestness to accomplish a desirable object, measures may be 
honestly taken, which will end in its defeat. Something of this 
has been already witnessed in regard to public charity. Under 
the inflamed excitement of momentary causes, opinions were 
at one time entertained, that would have led to an indiscrimi- 
nate liberality, more injurious to honest industry than useful to 
the objects of its bounty. Whatever judgment may be held 
on any particular state of things in this regard, we suppose it 
is not questionable, that the charities of the benevolent may be 
carried so far as to offer a better bounty to the idle and indo- 
lent, than to the honest and laborious members of society. 

The same case has not yet occurred, nor have the same 
doubts yet been suggested, as to the correctness of the public 
sentiment in regard to the extent, manner, and objects of gen- 
eral education. But may it not be a proper subject of inquiry ? 
Is there such a thing as over-education? Is a person destined 
to some handicraft employment, made a better citizen or a hap- 
pier man by acquiring a fine taste, which he may have no 
means to indulge, or a love of letters, which he can have no 
opportunity to gratify? Admit that in every class of society 
he who can think, whatever be his employment, may be 
more useful than he who can only labor ;—are there anv dis- 
advantages to balance in any degree the benefit derived from 
too much cultivation? Is it possible, that while in everything 
else a middle position is ordinarily the safest, in regard to edu- 
cation there is no extreme which public opinion is not justified 
in supporting ? 

We doubt not that if the correct doctrine in this respect were 
stated as an abstract proposition, it would be received without 
controversy or cavil; but the difficulty lies in the application of 
it. There are here, we thank God, no castes. We have no 
classes even, which are confined to the trade, business, or con- 
dition of their parents. We start, all of us, on equal terms as 
to rights and objects. The highest prizes of society are open 
to universal competition, and though in the nature of things 
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some must fail, the unsuccessful candidate is known only 
in the result. No man admits beforehand that he or his 
children should be put out of the race. There is no im- 
passable bar to fortune, fame, rank, or honors. Wealth has 
descended in golden showers on orphans who in boyhood 
could scarcely obtain bread. Unknown or forsaken outcasts, 
without friends, or family, or home, have made their way to 
the high places of authority, and, in courtesy or in taunt, dealt out 
their favors to patricians who once scorned their humble origin. 
Lower down in the ranks of life,—for society has its ranks as 
the ocean has its waves, changing and unstable but constantly 
presenting’ themselves above the common level,—lower down, 
then, the professions are more than filled with unemployed 
and eager aspirants. ‘The commercial community is con- 
tending with its own inconvenient crowds, and a vast array 
of numbers, too proud to work and ashamed to beg, are 
thrown into a dangerous idleness, not by any fault of their own, 
but because the business in which they are engaged, is incompe- 
tent to maintain all who look to it for support. The misfor- 
tune is less easy to be borne, because it is not confined to im- 
prudent adventurers. ‘Time and chance happen to all. The 
best sometimes fail, whilst the worst, by some strange accident, 
succeed. From these causes there is found a class of men, 
numerous and disappointed, sometimes morose and at others 
vindictive ; and we would ask whether this can be without 
danger to our institutions, our laws, our republican habits, and 
whether it in any degree proceeds from a public sentiment, 
which is constantly pushing on, and forever crying En avant ! 
to every member of society ? 

We would not be misunderstood, nor have our remarks ex- 
tended beyond their obvious limitation. Ignorance in any part 
of the community we most seriously deprecate. Intelligence to 
discharge the public and private duties of a good citizen, is in- 
dispensable to the existence of our free institutions. Sufficient 
ability to perform well the business of life, must be acquired, and 
whatever beyond this will not interfere with the object itself, is 
certainly to be encouraged; but practical and observing men 
may put the question, whether there be any line of limitation, and 
if so, where it is; what course of education strengthens the 
faculties, and what renders them too susceptible and effeminate 
for their ordinary occupations ; whether all men and women 
are to be instructed in the same way ; and whether, if philoso- 
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phy and literature should be universally cultivated, music, 
dancing, and the foreigg languages, should receive equal atten- 
tion, so that a smattering, at least, should be attained by those 
who have neither time nor money to gain anything more? 

But to whatever extent the labors of education may be car- 
ried, it can admit of no diversity of opinion that here, more 
eminently than in any other country, they should be directed 
to the advancement of the moral as well as intellectual faculties. 
Is the public sentiment well informed on this topic? ‘To 
collect and confine together two or three hundred pupils of 
either sex, for four or five hours at a time, with directions to 
study some subject within the range of a common education, 
which direction all cannot and many will not obey; or urging 
them on in a process of intellectual skill which does little to 
aid their moral perceptions—what is this but to throw on socie- 
ty a swarm of unsatisfied claimants, to whom can be given 
neither employment nor support? What is it but to collect a 
band of parricides to destroy the source of their lives, when 
it can no longer supply nourishment to feed them in idleness ? 
A misguided liberality in this, as in other cases, may produce 
a serious calamity. 

There must be somewhere a power to bring these things 
to the level which nature intended. Some people, under other 
forms of government, choose to do this by force of authority 
and the power of the law. In other cases it is effected by 
an unyielding state of society, which keeps one class in bon- 
dage to preserve for another its hereditary possessions of wealth 
or rank. We disdain these arbitrary and iniquitous means. 
We trust our institutions to the good sense and virtue of the 
people ; and we do well. While they are under such protec- 
tion they are unassailable. But let us see that they are thus 
protected. Let us preserve the security of a correct public 
opinion. We have classes in our society distinguished by many 
of those circumstances which mark different ranks in older 
countries, and these classes are as inevitable and permanent 
as theirs. ‘The persons who compose them change much of- 
tener, but the classes remain. ‘Their condition and duties, 
their relative importance and their corresponding rights, will 
be coeval with society. It may be a question who shall be 
poor and who rich, but none at all whether there shall be 
rich men and poor men among us. It may cause great 
controversy, before it is settled who shall command and who 
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shall obey. He who to day is at the helm, may tomorrow be 
turned before the mast. But that th must be officers and 
crew is as certain as that we are sailing on the great ocean 
of time. Each man must have an appropriate place, which 
he may not desert in the vain hope of discharging other and 
higher duties, better than his own. 

We have left ourselves no room to advert to other not less 
important respects, in which public opinion operates in the for- 
mation of the moral character of the community; yet we can- 
not forbear to say a word on the general tendency to extrava- 
gant display and expenditure. Of all matters of a social 
nature this is most exclusively under the control of public 
opinion. Laws cannot reach it. Individual effort cannot 
modify it. Private duties, personal obligations of justice, re- 
gard to convenience, inclination, or taste, are overborne by 
it. All are compelled, or feel themselves compelled, by some 
resistless power, to do what each frankly confesses to be against 
his judgment, and not congenial with his wishes. But still this 
power, which is nothing else than an incorrect public sentiment, 
arising we cannot say how and continuing we know not why— 
determines the habits of life, and maintains its despotism undi- 
minished; and while it is censured by the discerning, regretted 
by the prudent, and lamented by the serious, it is in no small degree 
obeyed and conformed to by all. This effort to exaggerate, to 
put on a personal appearance not warranted by fortune, is a 
practical egotism which is not less ridiculous in any given case 
because it is fashionable, and not the less a matter of profound 
grief than it is the offspring of consummate folly. Of the mis- 
ery which it generates and entails in some families, and the 
vices and ruin to which it panders in certain classes of the 
community, it would be difficult to speak in terms of too 
much: severity. Our hope is that when the public attention 
shall be fixed on it, good sense will administer the appropriate 
remedy, and like some other diseases in the moral system, it may 
be cured by the salutary operation of a sound and enlightened 
public opinion. 
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‘ Questions on the Selected Scripture Lessons,’ by Albert 
Judson, Minister of the Gospel ; and from ‘a New Series 
of Questions,’ by a Superintendent of a Sabbath School 
in New Jersey. Prepared by Harvey F'tsx, in conjunction 
with the Authors of these respective Works, and revised 
by the Committee of Publication of the American Sun- 
day School Union. Philadelphia. American Sunday School 
Union. 1829. 2 Vols. 32mo. pp. 154, 128. 


Tue institution of Sunday schools constitutes one of the 
most remarkable features of the present age. It has already 
done much to supply the deficiencies of domestic education, 
and, if wisely conducted, is destined, we trust, to become at 
no distant day one of the most efficient instruments in forming 
the characters of the young. We would not assign to it an 
undue importance. Far be it from us to represent it as a sub- 
stitute for parental discipline—for the wise counsels of a father, 
or the gentle teachings of a mother. For these no substitute 
should be sought, for none can be found. But all parents 
are not capable of instructing their children in the principles of 
religion. Some are utterly disqualified for the delightful task ; 
and many, it is believed, who are both capable and faithful, are 
ready to acknowledge, with heartfelt gratitude, the aid they 
have received from the benevolent and well directed labors of 
the Sunday school teacher. 

Sunday schools, like many other of the excellent institutions 
of the present age, are of recent origin. ‘They were first es- 
tablished in Gloucester, England, in the year 1782, and they 
owe their existence to the benevolent exertions of a distinguish- 
ed philanthropist, Richard Raikes Esq. At first they held the 
place of charity schools, to which only the children of the 
poorer classes resorted, and where they were taught the rudi- 
ments of secular knowledge,no less than the truths and principles 
of religion. This resulted from the deplorable ignorance which 
prevailed among the lower orders at that period, and which we 
believe still prevails to a very considerable extent in England, 
and in many other parts of the British dominions. 

Owing to the admirable provisions of our laws, we have not 
had occasion to guard against an evil of this kind. Accord- 
magly, Sunday schools have been instituted among us, not for 
VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. Ill. NO. I. 7 
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furnishing our children with secular knowledge, which they 
can gain at our public schools, but with an exclusive reference 
to their moral and christian improvement. ‘They are viewed 
with us as the instruments of moral, rather than intellectual 
culture ; as designed to advance the pupil in virtue rather than 
science; to give him juster and more affecting views of his re- 
lation to God, to the Saviour, and to his brethren, rather than 
to teach him, what he can be better taught elsewhere, the prin- 
ciples of human science. 

This is as it should be. The exercises introduced into 
Sunday schools, should be in some measure appropriate to the 
day. And we are not of the number of those who would 
take from that day the peculiar reverence with which the 
descendants of the Pilgrims have been accustomed to regard 
it. We very much fear that too lax views are beginning to 
prevail among us on this subject, and we think that all who 
have at heart the interests of practical religion, should be ex- 
ceedingly cautious how they unsettle the minds of the unedu- 
cated classes, and especially of inexperienced youth, in regard 
to the observance of the Lord’s-day. 

The exercises of the Sunday school, should, we contend, 
be of a religious character. Not that we would exclude all 
books but the bible, and all instructions which do not immedi- 
ately relate to revealed truth. For religion, as we understand 
it, is a term of comprehensive import. As a subject of spec- 
ulation, it embraces whatever tends to give us enlarged views 
of the character of God, and just and affecting views of our 
relation to him, and of all the duties of private and social life. 
We do not therefore object to the introduction of exercises of 
a somewhat secular character, provided always that they have 
a moral bearing, and are applied to a moral purpose. 

But the study of the bible we regard as one of the most 
appropriate and useful exercises of the Sunday school ; and 
this we believe has, in some form or other, become almost 
the exclusive object of attention in a large majority of the 
Sunday schools in the United States. In some instances the 
study of itis made merely an exercise of the memory ; that is 
to say, the scholar is required to recite memoriter, verse after 
verse, and chapter after chapter, without note, or comment, 
or explanation of any kind. In other instances, a knowledge of 
the scriptures, more or less thorough, is gained by the study 
of some manual in which the principal facts and doctrines are 
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set in order, either in a continued narration or in a catechetical 
form, or in a set of questions with scripture references. 

The method which strikes us as incomparably the best that 
has come to our knowledge, at least for instructing young 
children in the New Testament, is that which, under the title 
of Union Questions, has been recommended by the Committee 
of Publication of the American Sunday School Union, and 
which we presume has been generally adopted by the Orthodox 
churches throughout the United States. ‘The outlines of the 
method may be given ina few words. Selections from the 
four evangelists, arranged in chronological order and divided 
into lessons of conv enient length, are indicated at the head of 
each lesson by the chapter and verses in which they may be 
found; and references are made to parallel passages in the other 
evangelists. On each of these lessons numerous questions are 
formed, arranged in two separate series ; the first, designed for 
the younger classes, the answers to which may be given wholly 
or in part in the language of scripture ; the second series, de- 
signed for more advanced scholars, and well suited to awaken 
their attention, to suggest the true interpretation of the lesson, 
and to impress it on the heart. 

The first volume relates chiefly to the history of our 
Saviour’s life, the second to his instructions; both together 
embracing the principal facts and moral precepts contained in 
the four evangelists. 

But whatever merit belongs to the system, we must enter 
our solemn protest against the sectarian character of the work. 
It is deeply to be deplored that our Orthodox brethren should 
deem it necessary to perplex the minds of young children 
with the higher mysteries of their faith, whatever importance 
they may attach to them themselves, and are not content to 
feed them with simple food suited to their tender age. Why 
are they not willing to leave the doctrine of the trinity, of the 
double nature of Christ, and other kindred doctrines, which, 
whether true or false, are confessedly inexplicable, or at least 
hard to be understood, till the mind of the learner has become 
more mature and better capable of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood? Why will they not, in this particular, 
follow the example of Jesus, who adapted his instructions to 
the circumstances of his hearers; and who, as the Orthodox 
themselves must admit, scarcely adverted, in all his teachings, 
to those points which they are accustomed to represent as essen- 
tial parts of the christian system ? 
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But we bring a more serious charge against the work under 
review. We complain, not so much that the mysteries of 
Orthodoxy are inculcated, as that the pupil is taught to reason 
illogically and inconclusively. We complain, not so much 
as rational Christians, as rational men; and we think we 
have a right to complain. Will it be believed that in the 
nineteenth century, and in a region renowned for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the officers of a highly respectable 
association, composed of some of the leading men of several 
denominations of Christians, should recommend, without quali- 
fication, a work, on almost every page of which the child is 
made to infer that Jesus Christ is God, from the simple fact 
that he wrought miracles! Yet this is done in the Union 
Questions—a work probably more extensively used in the 
Sunday schools in the United States than any other. Proba- 
bly several hundred thousand children are instructed from this 
manual—receive some of their most lasting impressions in re- 
gard to the meaning of the New Testament from a work in 
which they are taught that Jesus Christ must be the Supreme 
God, because he was able, by his word, to multiply the loaves 
and fishes, to still the raging of a tempest, to heal the sick, or 
to raise the dead to life ! 

We neither mistake nor misstate the case. Take the fol- 
lowing for an example. The twentysecond lesson in the first 
volume contains an account of the miracle of feeding five- 
thousand men with five loaves and two fishes ; in reference to 
which the following questions are proposed. 


‘Who alone could cause the loaves and fishes to increase? 
Who created them at first?—What evidence have you in this les- 
son that Christ is God?’ Vol. I. p. 88. ° 


Similar questions are proposed in reference to almost every 
miracle of our Lord. ‘Take another specimen. ‘The follow- 
ing questions occur in the seventeenth lesson, in reference to 
the miracle of stilling the winds and waves. 


‘Do the winds and waves obey any but God? Did not this 
miracle prove Jesus to be God?’ Id. p. 71. 


The evangelists inform us that at the commencement of 
the storm Jesus was asleep on a pillow. In reference to which 
circumstance, the question is proposed— 


‘Does that show that he was man as well as God?’ Id. p. 70. 
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Many questions like the following occur in the work before us. 


‘ How were the three persons of the Godhead manifested to man, 
at the baptism of Jesus?’ Vol. I. p. 43. 

‘Could any mere creature give such power?’ viz. as Jesus gave 
to the twelve apostles. ‘Who, then, must Christ have been?’ Id. 
p- 76. 

‘What do you owe him,’ Christ, ‘ since you have been made by 
him 1—John says the Word was God: Can you mention any other 


passages of Scripture which prove that he is God?’ Id. pp. 46, 
49, 


‘John says he created all things: Where else in scripture is 
he mentioned as Creator?’ Id. p. 49. 


What confusion must there be in the mind of an intelligent 
child, who, after being taught in this way, that Jesus is God, 
meets with the following questions, which are found in the 
same work. 


‘Whom has no man seen?’ (John i. 18.) 

“Who has declared him? 

‘Who is the only begotten Son?’ Id. p. 50. 

‘Why had God forsaken him?’ (Matt. xxvii. 46.) 
‘Had he deserved to be forsaken of God?’ Id. p. 133. 


But it isin reference to the conclusions drawn from the 
miracles of Christ, that we complain of dishonest dealing. 
The subject is one, we contend, of no common importance. 
It is no small thing that half a million of the rising youth of 
our country, are, we will not say indoctrinated in error, though 
this we believe, but taught to reason most absurdly from ad- 
mitted facts. For we put the question to the Orthodox them- 
selves, and we do it with great solemnity—we ask whether 
they are prepared to defend the kind of reasoning on which 
we have animadverted? Do they really believe that the infer- 
ence is a legitimate one, that Jesus is God because he wrought 
miracles? If so, what will they say of the miracles of Moses, 
Elijah, and others which are recorded in the sacred writings? 
If it is a legitimate inference from the miracles of the loaves and 
fishes that Jesus is God, may we not infer from the miraculous 
supply of meal and oil, in the case of the widow of Sarepta, that 
Elijah was God? Elijah also raised the widow’s son to life, 
called down fire from heaven, and himself ascended thither in 
a chariot of fire. Add to this, that his name is by interpreta- 
tion God the Lord, as that of Immanuel, given to Jesus, is God 
with us. Are our Orthodox brethren then prepared to follow 
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out the principle adopted in this manual to its legitimate conse- 
quences, and to say that every one who performs a miracle is 
God? If not, are they willing that their children should be 
taught to reason thus inconclusively ? Is it lawful, is it right, 
thus to trifle with the sacred writings ? We are confident that 
every fair mind must perceive at a ‘glance the disingenuousness 
of such a course, and that many, who, through ignorance or in- 
consideration, hve given it edeely countenance, will reprobate it 
at once, as soon as the facts come to their knowledge; and we 
greatly overrate the intelligence and honesty of the Orthodox 
community, if the evil be tolerated much longer, and if a revis- 
ed edition of the work, of whose general charectie we have 
formed so favorable an opinion, be not called for speedily, and 
in a voice that will be heard. 





Art. V.—1. An Historical Account of my own Lafe, with 
some Reflections on the Times I have lived in (1671— 
1731). By Epmunp Caramy, D.D. Now first printed. 
Edited and illustrated with Notes, Historical and Biographi- 
cal, by Joun ‘Towmtt Rutr. London. H. Colburn & 
R. Bentley, 1829. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 508, 561. 

2. The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, 
D.D., illustrative of various Particulars in hs Lafe hitherto 
unknown : with Notices of many of his Contemporaries ; 
and a Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History of the Times in 
which he lived. Edited from the Original MSS. by his 
Great-grandson, Joun Dopprince Humpureys Ese. 
London. H. Colburn & R. Bentley. 1829. Vols. I. 
& Il. pp. 488, 52 

3. Letters to Dissenting Ministers and to Students for the 
Ministry, from the Rev. Job Orton, transcribed from his 
Original Short Hand, with Notes Explanatory and Bio- 
graphical, to which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life, by 
S. Parmer. London. 1806. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

4. Memoirs of the Lafe, Writings, and Character of Dr 
Philip Doddridge, by Anprew Kippis, D.D. Boston. 
1793. 8vo. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable, that works like the two first of 
those we have set at the head of this article, the Memoirs of 
Calamy, and the Correspondence of Doddridge, throwing 
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light upon characters ,and times already known, should, after 
so long an interval from the death of their authors as in the one 
case of seventyeight, and the other of ninetynine years, be 
now for the first time presented to the public. And though, 
as may hereafter appear, the private letters of Doddridge 
are not of a nature to make their publication necessary or 
desirable, either to the religious or literary world, the simple 
fact of the existence of such documents, with other examples 
of the kind which might be adduced, may lead us to the in- 
ference that there are yet in England, and perhaps among our- 
selves also, unexplored and unpublished treasures, in the de- 
caying manuscripts of eminent men of generations that are 
past, which are yet in reserve for the instruction or curiosity of 
generations that are to come. We must only trust, that a 
sound judgment and a due reverence for the memory of de- 
parted excellence, may always prevent such abuses of these 
hereditary possessions, as we find too much reason to lament 
and condemn in the descendant of Dr Doddridge. 

We connect with the volumes to which we have alluded, 
the Letters of Mr Orton, not as proposing any distinct notice of 
them or their writer, though entitled to high respect, but because 
they incidentally illustrate our subject. Dr Doddridge, it will 
be seen, was a cotemporary with Dr Calamy, precisely at 
the period to which his Correspondence refers; and in the 
Memoirs of Dr Kippis, who was the pupil, assistant, and biog- 
rapher of Dr Doddridge, we find frequent allusions to those 
personal, domestic, and professional incidents, which are so 
curiously, and, we must add, so improperly developed in the 
recent compilation of his great-grandson. As almost every- 
thing in the public characters of these eminent men, may be 
supposed familiar to most of our readers, we shall confine our- 
selves chiefly to what is peculiar to these their more private 
documents; and, declining all pretensions to any elaborate 
speculations of our own—for which a book reviewed has some- 
times served but as an apology to the reviewer—we shal] en- 
deavour to select a few of those features in the characters. 
of these individuals themselves, which may seem most likely 
to deserve and reward attention. 


The name of Calamy has been long honored in the history 
of Non-conformity. Dr Edmund Calamy, the writer of the 
Historical Account, was the third of his family who attained 
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to distinguished reputation as a divine, and as an asserter of 
religious liberty. His memoirs embrace almost the whole 
period of his life from 1671 to 1732, a term of more than 
sixty years; so that he was cotemporary with those eminent 
men, who, either within or without the church, adorned the 
age. of the second Charles, of William III., and of Queen 
Anne. He early adopted the ministry for his profession, pur- 
sued his theological studies at the University of Utrecht, and 
commenced his ministry in London, in 1694, where he re- 
mained in honor and usefulness through the rest of his life. 
As an author, Dr Calamy is known by many practical and 
controversial writings ; but his fame in this respect must rest 
chiefly upon his valuable work, entitled the ‘ Non-conform- 
ist’s Memorial, being an Account of the Lives, Sufferings, and 
Printed Works of the ‘Two Thousand Ministers ejected from the 
Church of England, chiefly by the Act of Uniformity, August 
24, 1662,’ an act which was not less the disgrace than the mis- 
fortune of the earlier part of the reign of Charles II. 

Among these faithful and generous sufferers, of some of 
whom it may be truly said, that the world was not worthy, 
the grandfather of our author was highly distinguished. ‘The 
grandson seemed to have inherited or imitated his best quali- 
ties; and from all the testimonies that remain of him, and from 
the light in which he presents himself, though with singular 
simplicity and modesty, we should infer that he was altogether 
entitled to the character given of him by a friend in a sermon 
preached at his funeral, ‘as a person of sound judgment, ex- 
tensive learning, sincere piety, of a candid and benevolent tem- 
per, and very moderate with regard to differences in religion.’ 
This moderation, indeed, and good sense, with an apparent 
freedom from all personal vanity and _ self-exhibition, are 
among .the most attractive features we discover of him in these 
memoirs. Whatever might have been his theological specu- 
lations, and even in these there is good evidence of his liberali- 
ty, he was totally removed from any form of bigotry and 
intolerance. He surveyed with a calm and attentive mind the 
differences of opinion among Christians, and, upon diligent 
study, with meekness and impartiality adopted his own. 

We must pass over many passages of his earlier days, and 
shall select a few sentences from an interesting part of his 
journal, in which he relates the steps by which he was led 
to sacrifice bright prospects of a temporal nature, and unite 
himself with the Dissenters. 
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‘I had it now particularly under consideration whether I should 
determine for conformity or nonconformity. I thought Oxford 
no unfit place to pursue this matter in. I was not likely to be 
there prejudiced in favour of the Dissenters, who were commonly 
run down and ill spoken of. I was entertained from day to day 
with what tended to give any man the best opinion of the church 
by law established. I was a witness of her learning, wealth, 
grandeur, and splendour. I was treated by the gentlemen of 
the University with all imaginable civility. I heard their ser- 
mons, and frequently attended their public lectures and academi- 
cal exercises. 1 was free in conversation as opportunities offered ; 
and was often argued with about consorting with such a des- 
picable, such an unsociable sort of people as the Nonconformists 
were represented. But I took all occasions to express my hearty 
respect and value for real worth, wherever I could meet with it. 

‘I carefully studied my Bible, and particularly the New Testa- 
ment, and found the plain worship of the Dissenters, as far as I 
could judge, more agreeable to that, than the pompous way of 
the Church of England. I read Church history, and could not 
help observing with many others that have gone before me, that 
as the fondness for church power and pomp increased, the spirit 
of serious piety declined and decayed among those that bore the 
name of Christians. I read several of the Fathers, and, among 
the rest, Ignatius’s six Epistles, of Bishop Usher’s Latin and 
Isaac Vossius’s F lorentine, Greek editions, of which Mr. Dodwel 
gives it as his judgment, that “the Presbyterians questioned them 
only out of interest.” But I doubt there would be more reason 
to think the Episcopalians favour them out of interest. I read 
also Bishop Pearson in defence of these Epistles, as well as Mon- 
sieur Daillé and Larroque in opposition to them; and I so well 
liked the way of arguing’ &c. &c. Vol. I. pp. 224, 225. 


Having taken a careful view of the arguments to be urged 
on both sides, he thus concludes. 


‘ Supposing then, (though not granting,) that we Dissenters are 
in an errour, I think we have good reason to believe, that the God 
we have todo with, is so merciful, that he will not judge or condemn 
us, or exclude us from his favour, for any errours of judgment 
or practice which are consistent with true love to him; but will 
graciously accept us, upon a general repentance of all our sins 
and errours. Without taking in this principle, we must send all our 
forefathers that lived before the Reformation, down to hell, with- 
out any relief, even though they acted in the integrity of their 
hearts, which would be hard.’ Vol. I. p. 290. 
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Among the eminent Dissenters of those times, perhaps none 
was more distinguished than Dr William Bates, called for his 
winning eloquence, the ‘silver-tongued.’ His works are to 
this day commended above those of most of his cotemporaries 
for their excellence of style as well as of judgment. With 
him, Mr Calamy, though at the time but a young preacher, was 
conversant, and requested his counsel and aid at his entrance 
upon his ministry, more particularly in the services of his or- 
dination. It may be necessary to remark, that this service, as 
publicly conducted, was at that time a novelty among Dissenters ; 
of the expediency, perhaps rather of the political safety of which, 
there were many doubts. From the interview here related, 
we perceive, that as great men are not always wise, so neither 
are men who are called mighty, and able to sway the opinions 
of others by their word, without their prudential scruples. Mr 
Calamy had already been disappointed in his application to the 
no less celebrated John Howe. He then writes ;— 


‘I waited also upon Dr. Bates, and told him that several of us 
had a design shortly to be ordained. He appeared very well 
pleased; and said many kind things, with abundance of freedom. 
But when I moved that he would bear a part in the work of the 
day, and join in laying on hands, he desired to be excused; and 
told me that he had such a respect for my grandfather, (whom he 
always admired as an excellent person,) that he would as soon do 
such an office for me, as for any person whatsoever, yet that, 
having forborn any concern in ordinations hitherto, he was not 
for engaging in them now. He added, that this need not be the 
least hinderance or discouragement to us; for there were minis- 
ters enough that would readily join in so good a work. 

‘This, I confess, a little startled me, and was the occasion, per- 
haps, of my using more warmth than was decent in one of my age, 
towards one of the Doctor’s gravity. I told him, frankly, that I 
did not understand his proceedings ; and must desire he would give 
me satisfaction as to the grounds he went upon. I took upon me 
to give him to understand, that his encouraging such as I was, 
while we were prosecuting our studies in order to the ministry, 
and giving us a gaod word and recommending us to the people 
when we had finished our studies and began to preach, did indeed 
look kind. But, after all, if when we offered with solemnity to enter 
upon the ministerial office, we must be left to shift for ourselves, 
and such as he, refused to lay hands upon us, it looked as if either 
regularity in such matters was little set by, or accounted of, or as if 
he was under some doubt as to the lawfulness or sufficiency of or- 
dination by Presbyters. Tadded, that for my part, F was so shock- 
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ed with this treatment, that unless he gave me some light in this 
inatter, I should be tempted to lay aside all thoughts of being or- 
dained, (notwithstanding, that most things relating to the matter 
were settled ,) and he must excuse me, if I gave Dr. Bates’s so 
positively refusing to be concerned in any ordination, as my rea- 
son for so doing. 

‘ At this the good Doctor was nettled, and rising from his seat, 
he went to the door, called his servant, and gave orders that care 
might be taken not to give him disturbance upon any account 
whatever, until he opened the door again, which he now shut fast, 
that we might have freedom of discourse, without interruption. 
Then sitting down again in his chair, he entered into a long dis- 
course in order to my satisfaction. He assured me, he was him- 
self fully satisfied as to the sufficiency of ordination by Presbyters, 
and its agreeableness both to Scripture and primitive antiquity. 
He was therein entirely of the mind of Bishop Usher. He had 
often argued with persons that were of different sentiments ; and 
was at any time ready to do it, when he saw reason to think it 
might answer a good end, &c. I, on the other hand, urged the 
strongest arguments I could recollect, (and having just then 
studied the point, I was pretty ready upon the subject,) that were 
used by the Episcopal party to prove the necessity of the concern 
and agency of a superior Bishop, in order to a valid, or at least a 
regular ordination, and enforced them as much as I was able ; to 
which he gave me a very frank and ready answer. 

‘From the whole strain and connexion of his discourse I could 
easily perceive that he had not any scruple as to Presbyterian or- 
dination. He affirmed, moreover, that he took our separation 
from the Established Church, to be not only justifiable, but 
necessary, as circumstances stood; and declared that our having 
ministers ordained among us was necessary too. He thought 
that we that were free, and willing, to enter into the ministry 
among the Dissenters, in their discouraging circumstances, de- 
served all the respect that could be showed us. Yet, after all 
this, I insisted upon it, that his absolute refusal to be concerned 
in any ordinations was very discouraging, and the more so be- 
cause upon the principles he laid down, it appeared to be a thing 
not to be accounted for. Upon this he was pleased to enter into 
freedoms with me, at the same time obliging me to secrecy, which 
I have observed religiously ; never discovering to any one what 
was communicated. I shall only say, that the Doctor’s hinderance 
was peculiar to himself. I cannot pretend, upon the whole, that 
he gave me all the satisfaction I could have desired, yet I thought 
he must answer for himself and his own proceedings, and so must 
I for mine. This I could not see that I could be able to do, 
should I wave being ordained, merely because a particular person, 
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whose help upon that occasion was very desirable, refused 


to assist. 

‘ At length, after a good deal of trouble and difficulty, June 22, 
this year, [1694,] seven of us were ordained, in the face of a pub- 
lic assembly, at Dr Annesley’s meeting-house.’ Vol. I. pp. 345-8. 


Among the more remarkable passages of Dr Calamy’s his- 
tory, which he selects for record, is one, which, though suffi- 
ciently melancholy in itself, may supply a useful lesson to 
doating and over-anxious parents, who are ready to imagine 
that all their happiness is bound up in the lives of their chil- 
dren. It may be taken as a specimen, though incidentally sup- 
plied, of thé prudence and good judgment, of the fidelity also 
and affection, with which Dr Calamy was accustomed to per- 
form his most difficult pastoral duties. It appears that before 
his marriage, Dr Calamy had boarded in the family of a Mr 
Mart, ‘the most unhappy,’ says he, ‘ of any that I ever was 
acquainted with. This man had a very melancholy wife and 
a most miserable wicked creature for his eldest son, who, by 
that time he arrived at manhood, had run through an unusual 
course of villany and impiety.’ 

In the progress of the history, it is found, that this abandon- 


ed young man, whose profligacy had driven his mother to dis- 
traction and suicide, at length was guilty of crimes for which 
he was condemned to death. The friendly sympathies and 
counsel of Dr Calamy were sought by the unhappy father on 
the occasion, and he thus writes ;— 


‘On the day upon which this peculiarly unhappy youth was ex- 
ecuted, I spent several hours with the father and the rest of 
the children in his chamber. A very melancholy day it was, 
though an instructive one. I went to them about eleven in the 
morning, and coming into the chamber, found the father lying 
upon his-bed, and the children sitting round him. After some 
discourse both to the father and the children, I put up a prayer 
with them, suitable to the awful occasion, begging that so start- 
ling a dispensation of Divine Providence as that was, might be 
remarkably sanctified, and that all of us might have wisdom and 
grace from Heaven to make a right improvement of it. Nor did 
I forget that poor creature that was then to make his exit; beg- 
ging that He, that had all hearts within his reach, would in such 
a manner work upon him that was near his end, as that he who 
had taken so much pains to sin himself out of the reach of the 
Divine mercy, might be touched with such contrition that he 
might give glory to God. Both father and children seemed _not 
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a little affected. I still continued with them, talking one while 
to the poor father, and another while to the children, doing what 
in me lay to promote some good impression from so melancholy a 
Providence as this, both on the one and on the other. 

‘ At length, between one and two o’clock, the father on a sud- 
den broke out into a violent fit of crying, and all the children, 
as it were with one common consent, fell to crying and roaring 
in a manner that was affecting. I sat still on my chair by the 
bedside, without attempting to stop or check it, and in some 
time it a little abated. But upon my beginning to speak, it broke 
out afresh. Therefore, I made a further pause, till they began to 
be composed. ‘Then I asked the father what the occasion might 
be, of the agony I observed he was in? I made it my request he 
would give me satisfaction, whether the consideration of the case 
of his unhappy son, who he might reasonably suppose was about 
that very time launching into eternity, was the sole ground and 
occasion of it, or whether any particular passage coming then into 
his mind, might contribute to it? Upon which, fetching a deep 
sigh, he told me the following memorable story :-— 

‘* Sir,” said he, “ when this wretched creature, that I now 
count myself a miserable man that I ever was a father to, was a 
very young child, and our only child, my wife and I were so fond, 
as even to dote upon him. It pleased God then to visit him with 
a fever, and we were not satisfied with using such means as 
were within our reach in order to his relief, looking upwards for 
a blessing upon them, but we thought that our lives were bound 
up in his, and were apt to imagine we should be perfectly undone, 
if we should lose him; upon which I[ was earnest with God to 
spare him. One evening, particularly, as 1 was praying in my 
family, | was more than ordinarily importunate with God to con- 
tinue him to us, and ran into some expressions that discovered 
an indecent earnestness.” 

‘He added, that a good Christian woman, a country friend, 
then in the family, came to visit them in their affliction, and took 
particular notice of it, and freely reasoned with him; and as he 
was, one time, rising from his knees, charged him home with an 
immoderate vehemence of spirit, and teld him that he seemed to 
carry the matter so far, that she dreaded the consequence. 
Whereupon he told her that it was not possible for him to help it. 
She gave it him as her judgment, that it was better and safer, 
and much more becoming, to leave the matter to an infinitely 
wise God, who knows the end from the beginning, than for such 
weak creatures as we, so much to seek as to futurities, to pretend 
to be positive and peremptory, as to any events that fall out that 
we have concern in. His answer was, that he could not bear 


the thoughts of losing his child, of which he apprehended there 
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was great danger. She desired him to consider how little he 
knew what that child might prove if he should live to be a man: 
and how unreasonable therefore it was in him to pretend to say, 
that he could not bear the thoughts of losing him. The poor 
father, in the “agony of his spirit, made answer, Let him prove 
what he will, so he is but spared, I shall be satisfied. 

‘“T his,” said he, “I now see to have been my folly. For 
through the just hand of God, I have lived to see this wretched 
son of mine, a heart-breaking cross to them that loved him with 
the greatest tenderness, a disgrace to my whole family, and likely 
to bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to my grave. I read 
my sin very distinctly in my punishment: but must own that God 
is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works.” 

‘As I could not but be much affected with such a passage as 
this, myself, so have I often told it, very particularly, at such times 
as I have been called, in the way of my function, to visit parents 
that were in sore affliction and distress of spirit, for the loss of 
their children, while they were yet young. I have several times 
observed that the telling it has had a good effect, and helped to 
compose, silence, and quiet, notwithstanding the aptness of most 
parents to hope well as to their own children, what wretched 
crosses soever they many times find the children of others prove 
to them. 

‘I do not, however, think it needful to dilate upon the little ef- 
fect, for any good purpose, that such an awful dispensation of 
Providence as this was, taken in all its circumstances, had on the 
other children who survived, or even upon the father himself. 
The judgments of God are sometimes unsearchable, and “his 
ways past finding out,” and I think it sufficient to add, that this 
proved, afterwards, in the several parts and members of it, as un- 
happy and miserable a family as any I ever knew, which was 
generally observed by all their friends and acquaintance, and 
which, I think, should be a warning to all who know or hear of 
it, “‘to take heed lest their hearts be hardened by the deceitful- 
ness of sin.”’ Vol. I. pp. 498-503. 


There is much instruction to be drawn from this narrative. 
It may rebuke that earnestness of solicitude with which pa- 
rents are too ready to desire the lives of their children, as well 
as that excess of grief, with which they are equally prone to 
mourn their early deaths. And though assuredly it is the part 
of wisdom, the dictate of a devout trust, to hope that judicious 
counsels, examples, and prayers, will be blessed, so that the 
natural fruits of good education shall not fail, yet instances of 
depravity far inferior to that here related, may be remembered 
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for the instruction of those whose children God hath early hid- 
den in the grave ; and, by exposing the power of temptation, 
the inefficacy of the fairest outward advantages, the uncer- 
tainties, also, to which character, no less than condition, is ex- 
posed, may enable them to appropriate the consolation, that 
their children, whom in infancy or childhood God hath taken 
to himself, are taken also from the evil to come. 

Should we pursue the instruction to be deduced from this 
narrative, we might find in the strange depravity of the remain- 
ing branches of this family, after the miserable fate of the son 
and mother, only an additional proof among the many which 
observation and history supply, of the possible failure of the 
severest sufferings, and of even the most awful visitations of 
Divine Providence, to effect any radical change of character. 
The afflictions, which are designed to awaken and reform, 
may be so abused as to become the instruments only of a more 
determined profligacy. ‘The dominion of habit over the whole 
character, its power to make ineffectual all the motives and 
corrections, which Omnipotence itself can supply, cannot be 
too frequently or seriously considered. _ It is this power, which, 
opposing itself to the whole course of divine providence and 
truth, closes up the heart against all good impressions ; and, as 
has been well illustrated by a christian philosopher and divine, * 
makes the term of a man’s probation shorter, in fact, than the 
term of his natural life ; setting an indelible seal on his charac- 
ter, perhaps years before death has sealed up his account. 

In the year 1709, when he was about forty years of age, 
and had been a minister in London about fifteen years, Dr 
Calamy took an extensive tour through England and Scotland; 
visiting more particularly the universities of the north, attend- 
ing in Edinburgh the sessions of the General Assembly, and 
gathering all the information in his power with regard to the 
state and prospects of religion and literature in the kingdom. 
The distinguished honors with which he was received, especial- 
ly in Scotland, prove the estimation in which, even at that 
early period of his life, his name was held, and the weight of 
character he had acquired. The result of his observations 
also upon the distinguished men and events which came under 
his notice form a valuable part of his Diary. ‘They prove, 


*See Dr Priestley’s discourse on the Danger of Bad Habits, of which ad- 
mirable treatise it was said by a late eminent “clergyman of our own day, ‘that 
he had read it seventy times, and could never read it without alarm.’ 
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as indeed is uniformly seen, his accurate discernment, his 
sound judgment, and catholic spirit We admire also the 
exemplary modesty, the manliness and good sense, with which 
he notes down with other passing events, the flattering honors, 
with which he was himself distinguished. 

But omitting, as our limits require, any further notice of 
these, we will select the following account of his visit to Exeter, 
in which those of our readers who are familiar with what has 
been denominated the Western Controversy, or a controversy 
among the Dissenters in the west of England on the subject 
of the trinity, will find some pleasant mention of the excellent 
James Péirce, who, having been settled, as will appear, amidst 
the cordial affection and boundless expectations of his people, 
afterwards became the victim of relentless persecution. 


‘In the month of May this year, [1714], I took a journey into 
the West of England, for health and diversion.’ ‘T was no 
sooner arrived [at Exeter], than I was attended by a number 
of the leading Dissenters of that city, who were impatient to 
hear what news I brought them from Mr. James Peirce, of 
Newbury, whom they had chosen to fill up a vacancy ir that 
city. He had signified to them by letter, that they should know 
his mind in some things by me, upon my making them the 
visit | intended, and had accordingly met me on my road and 
communicated his thoughts, and left the issue to what appeared 
upon my conversing with the people at Exeter. Though I was 
tired with my journey, and was to preach the next morning, yet 
such was their eagerness, that they could not be satisfied without 
a great deal of discourse about the affair that night. ‘They stayed 
with me till it was very late, and were really insatiable; and I 
thought they would have left me no time to take my natural rest. 

‘ Never before did I see such an earnestness in any people for 
a minister's Coming among them. They talked as if they were 
quite undone, if he did not accept their call, and no one else could 
signify any thing to them, if they had not him. They ran to such 
a height, that I took the freedom to tell some of them that I was 
afraid they were under a sore temptation, and that their carriage 
would provoke God, some way or other, to cross their too raised ex- 
pectations, either by suffering something to befall Mr. Peirce that 
should keep him from coming among them, or by blasting his 
pains among them, if their desires were gratified, by his settling 
with them. ‘This was remembered by several of them afterwards 
with some concern, when there were such heats among them 
about doctrinal matters. By me, I am sure, it never can be for- 
gotten. I told Mr Peirce himself of it, with no small trouble, 
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when I saw him afterwards: and could not help thinking that the 
peculiar eagerness and impetuosity of their spirits, upon this oc- 
casion, boded very ill. 

‘They had their desire at length, and compassed their design 
in his settlement, and for a good while reckoned themselves ex- 
ceedingly happy. But, after some time, they questioned his sound- 
ness as to the doctrine of the Trinity, excluded him their place 
of worship, shut the doors upon him, and left him to shift for him- 
self, and there were such flames amongst them as almost consum- 
ed them. Nay, they spread over that and the neighbouring coun- 
ty, and reached as far as London, and it was the great mercy of 
God, that our whole interest had not been thereby destroyed and 
ruined. It was a very instructive dispensation, and helped to 
make me more sensible than before, how dangerous a thing it is 
to have too raised expectations from the creatures ; and how little 
reason we have to think that the wrath of man should work tlie 
righteousness of God. 

‘ May 6. I preached to “ a numerous assembly of the Dissenting 
ministers of Devon and Cornwall,” upon ‘the prudence of the ser- 
pent and innocence of the dove,” and afterwards printed the sermon 
at their common request. I spent the afternoon in a meeting of 
the ministers, in a body, in order to advice and consultation about 
matters of common concernment, in which all things were manag- 
ed with great harmony, friendship and love; I should have been 
glad if the same had always continued.’ Vol. II. pp. 262-5. 


It may be obvious here to remark, that the history of other 
churches and of more private associations, especially of person- 
al and domestic friendships, affords similar examples of sudden 
and overflowing fondness turning first to indifference and after- 
wards to rancorous hatred; and this, by that general law of our 
constitution, by which all extremes, either in our religious or 
social affections, hasten to their opposites. ‘Through the whole 
of the controversy, in which that learned and exemplary divine, 
Mr Peirce, became an intrepid confessor and sufferer, and 
which in its progress divided the churches of London as well 
as of Exeter, Dr Calamy maintained his characterestic mod- 
eration and charity. He firmly withstood the reproaches of a 
deficiency in zeal and Orthodoxy, with which by his more ex- 
clusive brethren he was assailed, and maintained a friendly in- 
tercourse with both the contending parties. ‘Though I read,’ 
says he, ‘ what was published on both sides, and that sometimes 
with no small concern and trouble, yet I fell not entirely in, 
either with the Subscribers or Non-subscribers.’ The question 
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was on the expediency of enforcing subscription to the doctrine 
of the trinity. He was earnestly importuned to engage in this 
controversy, but foreseeing the consequences, ‘I took up a reso- 
lution, says he, ‘to have no hand in it.—As to the grand matter, 
which they contended about, I was entirely of the mind of the 
celebrated Mr Chillingworth, who closes his preface to ‘The 
Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salvation,” with these 
memorable words ;—*‘ Let all men believe the scripture, and 
that only, and endeavour to believe it in the true sense, and 
require no more of others; and they shall find this not only a 
better, but the only means to suppress heresy, and restore unity. 
For, he that believes the scripture sincerely, and endeavours to 
believe it in the true sense, cannot possibly be an heretic.”’ 

We must here, though reluctantly, take leave of Dr Calamy. 
His memoirs extend to the year 1730; and his death took 
place in the course of the year succeeding. From even the 
little which has been here selected, it may be seen how just 
were his claims to the reputation he enjoyed while living, and 
to the respect with which his memory has since been cherished. 
Those of our readers who are conversant with the life and 
writings of Dr Benjamin Colman, the first minister of Brattle 
Street Church in Boston, and one of the most eminent men of 
his times, may discover in the subject of these memoirs, a re- 
semblance to some of those qualities which adorned the charac- 
ter of that accomplished scholar and gentleman. 


Of Dr Doddridge, whose early Correspondence is now be- 
fore us, much more is generally known. Few have not heard, 
and multitudes have read of his name and works. By his 
Sermons and Theological Lectures, his Family Expositor and 
practical treatises; by his devotional hymns, which form a fa- 
vorite part of the best selections of sacred poetry used in our 
worship; by the Memoirs of Orton, Kippis, and others, his 
character has become established in the Protestant world, and 
his praise in our churches. Indeed he has long been a favor- 
ite with Christians of very various opinions; and we may not 
hope to add to, as we surely have no wish to diminish, the 
esteem with which, for genius and piety, for eloquence, chari- 
ty, and evangelic zeal, his name has been cherished. 

The private correspondence of so distinguished a man 
must certainly be regarded with interest. ‘The world will 
naturally be curious to know of the personal feelings and 
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character of one, whom in his public or professional relations 
they had honored so much. Nor, on the whole, are we will- 
ing to believe, that the volumes before us will permanently 
affect this interest. They are what they purport to be, the 
familiar letters of the Doctor, chiefly upon subjects of the most 
personal description, and written at a period of life, when the 
ardor and the weakness of the character are most in danger of 
being betrayed. ‘They undeniably contain some things, and in- 
deed not a few, that will surprise those who have associated 
only the images of sanctity and spiritual-mindedness with their 
idea of this amiable man. And even those, who, from the im- 
partial life of him by his pupil, Dr Kippis, and from the letters, 
to which we have referred, of Mr Orton, may have been ied 
to anticipate that admixture of infirmities to be found in the 
wisest and the best of our race,—will yet regret the prominence 
here given to emotions, of which the existence may be always 
safely enough inferred, without the expression. 

In truth, no inconsiderable part of the collection before us, 
is made up from the earliest love-letters of Doddridge, in some 
of which the endearments of the tenderest affection, the hopes 
and fears, the suspicion or distrust, resentment and forgiveness, 
joys and agonies of his love, are uttered with a singular ful- 
ness and simplicity. And notwithstanding the large indulgence 
to be allowed for the period at which they were written— 
when he was between nineteen and twentyseven—notwithstand- 
ing the private and the confidential nature of the correspon- 
dence, intended surely for no eye but that of the lady addres- 
sed, we are left to some wonder at the writer, and to much 
more at the publisher, who, after the lapse of a century, has 
chosen to bring into light what only a common respect for 
the name of his ancestor, and a common share of the prudence 
that dwells with discretion, should have constrained him to 
suppress, or rather to destroy. 

We would not, however, be understood as implying, that these 
letters exhibit much that is absolutely discreditable to the pure 
fame of their author. Many of them, as we may presently 
show, will reflect an added lustre to his character. But the 
sin of exposing without cause the infirmities of good men, we 
hold to be scarcely inferior to that of indulging the infirmities 
themselves. And by whatever motives this compiler may have 
been moved, whether by hunger or thirst, love of mischief or 
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of fame; whether, as he would seem to intimate, the wish 
of exhibiting the social virtues of his ancestor—for with ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the treachery he was committing, he 
boldly presents himself as the great-grandson of Doddridge— 
whether these, or other pressing motives may have united to 
prompt to this work, we know not. But in the indignation we 
feel at this abuse of transmitted possessions, we are almost 
ready to exclaim, with the celebrated German critic on discov- 
ering that a certain rocket-maker, who, by some luckless acci- 
dent, having stumbled into possession of some precious manu- 
scripts, had, with more than Vandal barbarity, consumed them in 
his trade,“ O that I might but lay my hands upon that rocket- 
maker!’ And were this great-grandson of the Doctor’s, Mr 
Doddridge Humphreys, now before us, we should freely ex- 
pound to him, that of the lesser transgressions few were less 
pardonable, than that of forcing into light the tender concerns, 
and especially the love-letters, of good and great men. And 
this we might show, in part, because such men of all others are 
most liable to betray the fondness or the silliness common to 
such concerns—the very elevation and purity of their princi- 
ples making their love, when it once gets possession, the 
master passion of their souls. The selfish and unprincipled, 
the slave of his interest, who makes love for money, and the 
devotee of guilty pleasure, may indeed maintain a seeming 
wisdom and caution in the expression of a passion, the purity, 
tenderness, and power of which, in its best influence, they are 
absolutely incapable of feeling. And they may easily divert 
themselves withal, with the weakness or the extravagance of 
better men, and with the fondness that comes with purer hearts 
than their own; and all the while their own exemption from 
the same weaknesses and the same follies, shall but prove the 
poorness of their spirits, and the doubtful nature of the affec- 
tion, they can either feel or offer. 

In further palliation of the freedom we occasionally find in 
the language of some of these letters, it must be remembered, 
not only, as we have said, that they were in their nature confi- 
dential, but that the usages of a century ago permitted a license 
on such topics, which the refinement, we cannot think it the 
fastidiousness, but should rather honor it as the improve- 
ment, of the present age, would scarcely tolerate. A more 
elevated standard of taste, language, and manners, has banish- 
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ed from conversation and from books, what might formerly 
pass without censure. In illustration of this fact, without ad- 
verting to the popular plays and works of fiction of the time, 
which in this connexion might be justly considered irrelevant, 
we will only refer for an example, to the sacred hymns and 
poems of Dr Watts, in which, as has been truly observed, we 
find epithets and allusions taken from ‘ mortal beauties,’ and 
applied to the objects of a heavenly love, with a license at 
once strange and disgusting. 

Amidst, however, all the excuses which we are willing to 
find or invent for what must be deemed objectionable in these 
letters, we are constrained to admit that they contain expres- 
sions which we may not defend; and we are left to regret the 
weakness or the imprudence, which could permit them a place 
even in the most familiar correspondence. ‘That which ma 
be uttered incautiously by the lips, may not so readily find in- 
dulgence, when deliberately recorded by the pen. We will 
not here repeat the offence, which we have just been reprobat- 
ing; but, as some curiosity respecting these letters may be felt 
by our readers, we deem it only reasonable so far to gratify it, 
as to lay before them a few passages, in which they may read 
the complaints and remonstrances of an unrequited love, and 
which we herewith give them full liberty to improve for their 
own imitation and benefit, if perchance it should ever be their 
misfortune to experience a similar calamity. We prefer se- 
lecting the letters we find of this class, as being far more tol- 
erable in the repetition, than those in which the youthful Dod- 
dridge gives utterance to the tenderness of his passion. 

It may at once be seen, without a word of explanation, that 
the lover had to deal with a capricious fair one, who had grown 
dissatisfied with the prospect of uniting her fortunes for life 
with those of a poor Dissenting minister, and who finally put 
an end to an engagement of more than two years continuance. 
The name of this lady was Miss Catharme Freeman ; but 
with the familiarity of endearment, we believe common to such 
epistles, she is addressed by the appellation of Miss Kitty. It 
may be noted also in all charity, that the lover himself was at 
this period only twentytwo years of age, the minister of an ob- 
scure flock at the little village of Kibworth. Our readers 
will not fail to perceive, that, amidst all the tenderness of his 
passion, he was by no means insensible to the caprice of the 
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lady, and that, as we are happy to discover, he writes, under 
such provocation, as much in anger as in love. 


‘TO MISS KITTY. * 
‘ March 21, 1726. 


‘DEAR MADAM, 

‘I was exceedingly surprised at what you said to me yesterday at 
Kibworth ; and indeed my amazement was so great, that I hardly 
knew how to answer you uponthe spot. It was indeed no conve- 
nient place for a debate, therefore I choose rather to rectify your 
mistake by a letter. I assure you, madam, nothing can be more 
unjust than the charge you advanced against me. I acknowledge 

ou have now fully convinced me, that I must no longer flatter my- 
self with the hope of enjoying you as my wife, as you insist upon a 
surprising demand which it will be impossible for me ever to com- 
ply with, and which I cannot entertain the least thought of sub- 
mitting to! But though you forbid me to entertain any thought 
of conversing with you any longer as a mistress, you may depend 
upon it, madam, that I shall always regard you as one of the most 
valuable and excellent of my friends, and should think myself 
highly blameable, ifmy behaviour should give you any just ground 
to question the sincerity of my gratitude and respect. As for my 
not coming in when I called at the door, I am sure it was no in- 
tended neglect or affront. In fact it was so late that I was afraid 
it would be dark before I could get to Wagstone. And indeed I 
found the way so bad, that in all probability I should have been 
in the utmost danger if I had stayed but a quarter of an hour lon- 
ger. I need not mention your coming to the door, because I con- 
fess I have still so much fondness for you, that I cannot see you 
without some discomposure ; and judging of you by myself, I was 
ready to imagine it might have been an uneasiness to you, 
which I thought so much the more probable, because you have 
often told me, that if we parted, you desired to see me as little as 
possible. You perceive, madam, it was really my respect and ten- 
derness, which determined me to this conduct, which you are 
pleased to call barbarous. I am heartily glad, that I can so con- 
fidently affirm, that most of your suspicion and resentment which 
has given both of us so much uneasiness in this affair, has been 
fully as groundless as this. ' 

‘I cannot but lament those unfortunate mistakes which seem 
on both sides to have destroyed the expectation of that happiness 
which we might otherwise have found in each other. But you 
may depend upon it, madam, that in whatever place or circum- 


* ‘ After parting with her.’ Vol. II. pp. 89, 90. 
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stances Providence may fix me, you will always command a very 
high share in my affection and esteem, and a very sincere re- 
membrance in my daily prayers. 


‘Il am, Madam, 
‘Your most obedient and obliged Servant, 


‘Puitie DopprinGeE.’ 


Again, he thus writes to Miss Kitty, after a few sentences 
of polite introduction. 


‘apprehend, madam, that the main question in debate between 
us, is whether I have given you any reason to believe that I did not 
love you, or that I preferred any other person at the time when 
you entertained those suspicions of me, and proceeded to such 
dreadful extremities, upon the supposition that they had a ration- 
al foundation. If I did, I very readily acknowledge that your late 
conduct towards me has not only been strictly just, but far more 
indulgent than I could reasonably have expected. But if the re- 
verse has been the fact, then you yourself must allow, that I had 
reason to apprehend that a temper inclinable to such groundless 
suspicions would be the occasion of much future uneasiness, and 
will rather applaud the strength of my resolution, than accuse the 
weakness of my love, in accepting the dismission which you had 
so often been offering to me. To prove that I did heartily love 
you, I need only appeal to those professions which I made of it to 
yourself and to all that I conversed with. For the sincerity of 
these professions in a case of such great importance, I need not 
scruple to appeal to that God, who is the searcher of hearts, and 
before whom I could not appear with any confidence or hope, if 
I had been so base as to dissemble with you. I know you are al- 
ready replying in your own mind, that you are persuaded I loved 
you once ; but that it was the decay of that love which gave occa- 
sion to your suspicion. But, in answer to this, I would entreat you 
to recollect that I repeated these’ assurances almost a hundred 
times after this suspicion appeared, even to the very day when 
you resolved upon our parting ; and all the answer these profes- 
sions could procure was this, ‘‘ You wished you could believe them 
to be true.” Indeed, madam, this was language to which I had 
not been accustomed! It was too plain a proof that you could 
put but little confidence in my sincerity ; and I cannot but won- 
der that I could so long entertain any hope of being happy with 
a woman who had entertained such an unworthy opinion of me, as 
to believe I could prevaricate in an affair of such a nature. 

‘ As a further proof of the sincerity of my love, I may argue 
from my having urged you so frequently to continue to admit my 
addresses, when you seemed absolutely resolved to dismiss me. 
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Were I, as you misrepresent it, desirous of an occasion of break- 
ing with you, why did IJ not take those occasions when you very 
expressly offered me that alternative, and indeed, almost every 
time I came to wait upon you? You tell me it was a sense of 
honour that engaged me to repeat the offer. But I entreat you, 
madam, to consider what appearance of dishonour can there be 
in quitting a lady who gives her lover a free dismission, and that 
for the most substantial reason in the world, that after an intimate 
acquaintance of above two years, she apprehends that their tem- 
pers are very disagreeable to each other. Besides, madam, you 
yourself told me again and again, that you thought after such a 
declaration from you, I might very honourably make my retreat ; 
and I always professed myself of the same opinion, and yet con- 
tinued to follow you for several months together. Now such an 
indefatigable pursuit of a woman whom one did not love, when 
one could propose no extraordinary worldly advantage by obtain- 
ing her, must really argue such a mixture of the knave and the 
fool as I have not often observed in the same person!’ 
‘You further argue from my behaviour to you since I came to 
Harborough ; in which you say you have plainly discerned the 
unquestionable marks of a declining passion. Here likewise I 
will frankly confess, that [have been guilty of some little negli- 
gence, which business, conversation, and many trifling accidents, 
which I cannot now particularly describe, may very fairly ac- 
count for, and for which I have frequently asked your pardon. 
However, I do solemnly profess, that I have loved you since I came 
to Harborough as heartily, though not as extravagantly, as I ever 
did in my life. I have been therefore resolved to prosecute my 
affair with you as far as I prudently could ; and though I was not 
for returning to Burton, till I thoughtthere was some considerable 
probability that it was upon a pretty good bottom ; yet I assure 
you I have often longed for that time, in the midst of all the good 
sense, the religion, and the friendship, with which I have been 
entertained here ; but here was the killing stroke: you indulged 
a great many unaccountable fancies, which had really no solid 
foundation, and so tormented yourself in my absence ; and then 
when I came to see you, and brought with me a heart full of ten- 
derness and love, you received me on almost every occasion with 
indifference or indignation. ‘This is what I often told you I was 
not prepared to bear, and sufficiently intimated my apprehension 
that it would prove fatal to my love; and [ must be so honest as 
to confess, that it has in fact given it a shock which I fear I shall 
never be able perfectly to recover; and has done much more to 
impair my affection to you, and my expectation of happiness with 
you, within a few weeks, than I could have believed possible. 
You, madam, have been wearying me every time you saw me 
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with repeated declarations, that you were fully convinced our 
tempers could never suit; that you could never make yourself 
easy in the thoughts of spending your life with me ; that you could 
not credit any of the professions which I made of my love ; and 
that you had reconciled yotrself to the thoughts of parting. You 
know, madam, it was a long time before you could bring me to be 
of this mind; but when I came to consider of the affair at a dis- 
tance from the blaze of those charms which have often dazzled 
my reason, and melted down my resolution, [ was convinced of 
the justice of what you had said. When I reflected upon your 
former resentments, and compared them with my own temper, I 
very plainly saw that in the course of my life, I should almost 
daily repeat many of those things which had given you so much 
disquietude. I therefore resolved not to affect any air of exces- 
sive fondness, but to leave the affair to your determination, and to 
acquiesce in that, whatsoever it might be. 

‘When [ was in this temper, you, madam, to my unspeakable 
surprise, put the affair upon a new footing; you told me you 
could not be easy if I kept up my familiarity at Harborough, and 
persisted in my resolution of a journey to Bedford, and other ap- 
pointments of that nature. I then thought, and I am still of the 
same opinion, that this was going entirely out of your way, and 
prescribing to me in particulars which ought to be left tomy own 
discretion to determine; and I fancied, if I could think it prudent 
to put my love to such kind of tests, I must either leave you in 
continual suspicion of it, which would have made me miserable 
as a husband, or have engaged myself to a fond kind of severity, 
to which I could never long have submitted. I recollected what 
trifles your jealousy had sometimes engaged you to resent; what 
unaccountable constructions you had sometimes put upon the 
most innocent of my words and actions; and therefore, upon the 
whole, I thought.it prudent and rational rather to take a dismis- 
sion upon these terms than to yield to demands of such a kind; 
and herein I had the concurrence of some few among the wisest 
and best of my friends, to whom I made a faithful representation 
of the case. I determined upon this course, not because I did 
not love you well enough to make you a very good husband, but 
because I did not think I owed any woman in the world so much 
deference, as you seemed to expect; indeed you have expressly 
declared such singular notions of a husband as I am sure I could 
never have complied with. I am all this while well assured of 
the excellency of your character in general, and was never more 
charmed with your behaviour in my life than I was in some of 
my last visits; but when I was fully persuaded in my own mind 
that we should be unhappy together, and you declared you could 
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not comply with my terms, which I still think to be entirely rea- 
sonable, my love and friendship to you served only to confirm 
me in my resolution of desisting, that I might not injure so excel- 
lent a creature.’ Vol. II. pp. 92-100. 


And, at length, in a postscript, that convenient appendage 
to letters of moment, said to be of special significance in the 
epistles of ladies, our author thus expresses himself. 


‘Upon the whole, madam, I do still very sincerely love you; 
and I see a very beautiful character under this cloud which your 
imprudence has thrown about it. If the matter, therefore, should 
come to extremities, I could never resolve to see you unhappy if 
it were in my power to prevent it. God forbid I should ever en- 
tertain so unworthy a thought. I should hate myself for it. But 
if, as you have often told me, the change of company and a few 
weeks of absence may restore us both to our former tranquillity, I 
really think it is the best event which, in our present circumstan- 
ces, we can reasonably expect; and though I have already felt, 
and do still feel the pain that attends a separation from so dear 
and excellent a person, yet I think I must bear it to prevent a 
greater evil; as I would do the loss of a limb, if I thought it 
necessary for the preservation of my life. I am sure it is a sin- 
cere regard to your happiness, as well as my own, which has 
dictated this sentence, as uncourtly as it may possiblyseem. My 
heart aches while I write thus—but I verily believe that, if you 
consider it, you will see it is only reasonable—God is a witness 
of the integrity with which I act in this tender affair. 

‘I most earnestly beg, madam, that you would not charge me, 
in the manner you have lately done, with having treated you in 
a base and unworthy manner; for such assertions will lay me 
under a necessity of telling the story as I apprehend it. And as 
I am sure, that that will be wholly prejudicial to your reputation 
in the world, and may be a hindrance to your future comfort, it 
would grieve me to the heart to be compelled to do so. I tell 
the world in general we are parted by consent, upon the dis- 
covery of some things unsuitable in our tempers; but that I have 
still a very high esteem for you, and think you one of the most 
deserving women whom I ever knew. Why will you force me 
to say any thing more? 

‘Remember, madam, the reputation of a minister is of the 
highest importance: and that the man who basely deserts a wa- 
man that loves him is one of the worst of villains. Let the story 
be but fairly told, and then I would leave even my enemies to 
judge, whether I have not behaved myself to you according to 
the strictest rules of integrity and honour.’ Vol. II. pp. 103, 104. 
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Finally, in a letter of a few days previous, to his excellent 
friend, Mr Clark, of St Albans, whom he made the confidant 


of all his sorrows, and whose counsel was always wise, he thus 
writes ;— 


‘Dear Sir,—I was yesterday at Burton, and then made an 
end of my affair with Miss Kitty, who has now absolutely discard- 
ed me.’ Vol. IT. p. 86. 


We are not willing, even did our contracting limits permit, 
to multiply extracts from this familiar correspondence. It is 
extended through many pages, in which the writer, in commu- 
nications to several other friends as well as the lady tn question, 
utters the sorrows of his heart. ‘They were indeed many and 
grievous. Had it been an enemy, he would have borne them 
better. But from a friend, on whom such hopes had rested, 
and who seems to have been set for the peculiar trial of his 
temper, they could have been no other than bitter. In a letter, 
which after the separation he addressed to the lady in question, 
he sums up under nine distinct heads (a manner altogether ac- 
cordant with the habits of his profession), the various grievan- 
ces of which she had given him occasion to complain. From 
this, as well as other sources, our readers may readily infer, 
not only the extent of his troubles, but his susceptibility to suf- 
jering. In truth, it is very evident, that the Doctor, in his 
early youth, before experience and matrimony had taught him 
judgment, was a great sufferer under that painful dispensation— 
we mean that of early and unrequited love—which beyond all the 
exactions of a Levitical or a ceremonial law, gendereth to 
bondage ; in the perplexities of which, as we have said, the 
purest spirits are most easily entangled ; nay, by which that 
frequently happeneth to the good, which under a better dis- 
pensation is threatened only to the wicked, that they are like 
the troubled sea, and find no peace. | 

But we hasten to remark, for the relief of our readers and 
our own, that all these perplexities were at length terminated 
ina happy matrimonial union, about four years afterwards, 
with a more suitable object. During this interval, indeed, it 
must be confessed, the Doctor was not without other plans and 
hopes, which failed of accomplishment. But by his judicious 
friend and biographer, who, as a wise man should, passes over 
in silence everything of that nature, we are told, that in De- 
cember 1730, he married Mrs Mercy Maris, a native of Wor- 
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cester ; that he found in her a prudent, religious, and affection- 
ate companion ; that she was the faithful mother of his numer- 
ous train of young children, and survived him as his mourning 
widow a great number of years. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that amidst all that with a 
less susceptible spirit might pass for weakness, or that might 
justly bring into question the solidity of his judgment, Mr 
Doddridge never lost sight of his high and generous aims, of 
the claims of his profession, or of his habitual piety. At this 
very period he was a conscientious and faithful pastor, and, 
as fully appears from the Memoirs both of Kippis and Orton, 
was preparing himself, by diligent study and the improvement 
of all his powers, for the usefulness and honor to which he 
was destined. ‘These petty entanglements and disappointments 
of his heart—somewhat numerous, we confess, and perplexing 
for a wise man to suffer—were but passing clouds, that could 
not long obscure the beauty or the brightness of his ascending 
sun. In ‘the letter to his prudent counsellor, Dr Clark, 
already quoted, we find him calmly surveying the troublesome 
path he had trodden, and uttering sentiments altogether so 
worthy of himself, and so indicative of the recovered tone 
of his spirits, that before we pass to weightier topics, we cannot 
forbear laying it, in part, before our readers. We must take 
freedom, at the same time, to recommend it to the considera- 
tion, as of young men in general, so especially of young min- 
isters, who may be in danger from similar trials. And if we 
have presented this excellent man in somewhat of the state 
which, like one described by an intrepid apostle, was ‘ in 
weakness, and fear, and much trembling,’ it seems but 
the demand of justice, and we hope it may be profitable, to 
exhibit him also in his vigorous resolution, and the friendly 
warnings of his experience. 


‘ And now, sir, I have seriously to look back upon an amour 
of about twenty-eight months ; and I find, that at the expense of a 
great many anxious days and restless nights, fond transports, pas- 
sionate expostulations, weak submissions, and a long train of other 
extravagances, which I should be ready to call impertinent, if they 
were not too injurious to admit of so soft a name, I have only pur- 
chased a more lively conviction that all is vanity ! 

‘ On the whole, I bless God that it is not such an intolerable 
vexation as I was once ready to imagine it would have been. 
But the warning I had of this dreadful blow gave me an opportu- 
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nity of summoning up all my philosophy to my assistance. I am 
just now come from the sacrament, where I have been renewing 
the dedication of myself to God, and leaving all my concerns 
with him. I have so often been referring this dear business to 
his wisdom and goodness, that I dare not dispute his determination. 
Kitty has left me, and a thousand fond schemes are vanished with 
her, and it was just that I should lose this creature, of whom I knew 
in my conscience [ had sometimes made an idol. But let me en- 
gage your prayers for me, that whatever I lose, I may never lose 
the approbation of my own conscience, the sense of the divine 
favour, the lively apprehensions of an eternal world, and the es- 
teem and affection of such excellent friends as yourself, in whom 
I expect a very considerable part of my present and future happi- 
ness. My sincerest respects wait upon your good lady, &c. 
‘lam, Reverend Sir, 
‘Your most obliged and most affectionate Servant, 


‘Puitre DoppripGeE.’ 


Passing now, as we acknowledge ourselves impatient to do, 
from the inexperience and fervor of his youth, we shall con- 
sider Dr Doddridge in the true character in which he ought to 
be exhibited—as a good minister, an able instructer, and head 
of one of the best theological seminaries of his time. And 
among the excellent traits, which these letters exhibit, is his 
contentment, modesty, and resolution, in preferring, for the 
first scene of his labors, the retired village of Kibworth, and 
a ministry among a small and illiterate flock, notwithstanding 
the many lucrative and honorable situations which were urged 
upon his choice. From large congregations in Worcester, 
Coventry, and London, he received repeated solicitations to 
become their pastor. Some of these he positively declined 
on account of the bigotry of the people, and because he would 
not be embarrassed by their subscriptions to articles, or the ex- 
clusiveness of their spirit. But from a modest distrust of his 
own qualifications, from the high standard he had formed to 
himself of ministerial excellence, from a determination also 
to give himself in his earlier years to diligent study, and a 
generous affection to the people with whom he was first con- 
nected, he resisted all the temptations of fame and influence, 
so flattering to one of his ardent temper, and resolutely re- 
mained for more than seven years at Kibworth, and in its 
neighbourhood, where, as he tells us in one of these letters, 
his morning audience seldom exceeded forty persons, and his 
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annual salary was just £29, which was almost his only depen- 
dance. 

There is surely a generosity and elevation in such a 
course, worthy of all praise. It marks a purity and disinter- 
estedness of motive, which might be taken for a sure pledge 
of permanent usefulness. And when we consider the distinc- 
tion he afterwards obtained, we cannot but present it as anoth- 
er fine example to candidates for the ministry, who may be 
seeking too anxiously, at the commencement of their course, 
for conspicuous places in their vocation, or who may find 
themselves discouraged by the prospect, or even the certain 
allotment, of the humbler. 

We have adverted to the catholicism of Dr Doddridge, 
and his freedom from uncharitableness. These were early 
and decided traits of his character, and were exhibited through 
his life. He absolutely refused all participation in exclusive 
measures. He especially considered separation of churches 
on account of differences in subordinate points of faith or dis- 
cipline, as unwarrantable; and not seldom did he incur the 
censure of Exclusionists for the liberal system he invariably 


pursued. ‘Once, I remember,’ relates Dr Kippis, ‘some ° 


narrow-minded people of his congregation gave him no small 
trouble on account of a gentleman, in communion with the 
church, who was a professed Arian, and who otherwise de- 
parted from the common standard of Orthodoxy. This gen- 
tleman they wished either to be excluded from the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, or to have his attendance upon it pre- 
vented. But the Doctor declared, that he would sacrifice his 
place, and even his life, rather than fix any such mark of dis- 
couragement upon one, who, whatever his doctrinal sentiments 
were, appeared to be a true Christian.’-—A correspondent hav- 
ing charged him with unsoundness in one of his publications, 
his only answer was, ‘ Quod scripst, scrupst,’ ‘What I have 
written, I have written.” He expresses in one of his letters, 
his admiration of the catholic sentiments of his own theologi- 
cal tutor, Dr Jennings, who ‘does not,’ says he, ‘ entirely 
accord with the system of any particular body of men ; but is 
sometimes a Calvinist, sometimes a Baxterian, and sometimes 
a Socinian, as truth and evidence determine him.’ 

On the other hand, he speaks with dissatisfaction of the ar- 
guments of a certain popular preacher, as ‘ very inconclusive, 
though they were generally as good as high Calvinism will 
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bear.’ He would not listen for a moment to an invitation to 
settle in any church, however acceptable he had reason to be- 
lieve would be his services, where he must submit to subscrip- 
tion to articles; ‘a thing, which,’ as he writes to his friend 
Clark, ‘I have resolved never to do.’ 

In truth, all his sentiments and conduct upon these points 
were of the most decided character. We fear he will more 
readily obtain the indulgence of his exclusive brethren for 
some of the puerilities of his early loves, than for some of the 
expressions of dislike or ridicule, which, in the freedom, per- 
haps the confidence of friendship, he utters against all forms 
of bigotry, narrow-minded deacons, and separating religion- 
ists. Many examples of this might, did we desire it, be ad- 
duced. He speaks of ‘ high Orthodoxy,’ as apt to be coupled 
with something wrong in the social character. And—let us 
here bespeak for him the charity of all concerned—he even 
ventures to say, of this same ‘ high Orthodoxy and good sense,’ 
that ‘ they are seldom found together.’ 

Of Dr Doddridge, asa theological tutor, or, as in any of our 
seminaries he would be called, a professor,—of his qualifica- 
tions for this arduous work, and his distinguished success, we 
have ample accounts by his pupils, Orton and Kippis, more 
particularly in the excellent Memoirs of the latter, who, with 
equal respect for the character of his instructer, is more dis- 
criminating in his encomiums, and candidly admits some of the 
defects, which were undeniably mingled with his excellences. 
Of this impartiality, so essential to all faithful biography, and 
so honorable to the character of that accomplished writer and 
divine, we find examples in his judicious remarks upon Dod- 
dridge’s account of the conversion of Colonel Gardiner, and 
his estimate of the character of that gentleman ; upon his love 
of popularity, his habit of — somewhat ostentatiously of 
his own employments, and particularly that accommodation of 
religious phraseology to the opinions or associations of others, 
which, even in his lifetime, did not escape without some charge 
of insincerity. With the same candor does Dr Kippis speak 
of his tutor’s strain of preaching ; and the remarks he offers 
upon this subject, and the anecdote with which he connects 
them, we will here transcribe, particularly as with a defect, 
they exhibit also a great beauty in the Doctor’s character. 


‘With regard to the composition of sermons, his work as a tu- 
tor, and the pastoral inspection of a very numerous congregation, 
rendered it next to impossible that his discourses for the pulpit 
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should be so exact and accurate as they were in the former part 
of his ministry.’ p. 185. 

And, having quoted a high encomium on his preaching 
by Mr Orton,— 

‘This encomium,’ says Dr Kippis, ‘is, I think, to be admitted 
with some slight degree of abatement.—When he had leisure to 
draw out his plan, and the hints of what he proposed to say, to a 
considerable extent, his discourses were often exellent in a high 
degree. But, at other times, when he could but just lay down 
his scheme, with only a very few thoughts under it, his sermons, 
especially if he was not in a full flow of spirits, were less valua- 
ble. Once, during my residence with him, a number of pupils 
complained, through the medium of Mr Orton, that, though their 
revered tutor’s academical lectures were admirable, they had not 
in him a sufficiently correct model of pulpit composition. The 
consequence of the information was, that his sermons became far 
superior to what they had sometimes formerly been; for he was 
the most candid of all men to the voice of gentle admonition.’ 
pp. 185, 6. 

The influence and history of the Theological Seminary at 
Northampton, over which Dr Doddridge presided, are sufficient 
proofs of the excellent system of instruction he pursued. The 
fruits were precisely those which might be anticipated. All 
liberal studies and just freedom of enquiry will conduct, if not 
to rational doctrines, at least to a catholic spirit. And _ not- 
withstanding the tutor’s well known attachment to what are 
usually denominated evangelical principles, or to a qualified 
form of Orthodoxy, very many of his pupils imbibed under 
his care the most liberal sentiments ; and, as they advanced in 
their profession, became, both by their preaching and their 
publications, distinguished advocates of Unitarian Christianity. 
Of these, one of the most eminent was Dr Kippis himself, the 
accomplished author of the Biographia Britannica, and entitled 
to honor, not more for his classical literature, than for his high 
place among ‘the Dissenting ministers of his time. Another, 
and among the first who entered his school, was Dr Hugh 
Farmer, author of the Essay on the Demoniacs of the New 
Testament, of the Dissertation on Miracles, of the In- 
quiry into the Nature of our Lord’s Temptation, and of other 
learned and able treatises. Nor can we omit the name of 
Newcome Cappe, whose Practical Discourses are much read 
among us, and to whose youthful genius, industry, virtue, and 
promise, Dr Doddridge himself bears affectionate testimony, 
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in a letter written to his mother on the departure of this ¢ his 
esteemed friend and pupil,’ * from his school. 

We should undoubtedly include in this list also, Mr Orton, 
one of the most serious and judicious of practical writers, and 
who, if retaining more of the doctrinal views of his instructer, 
was not less decided in his aversion to high Calvinism, and to 
every form of uncharitableness. 

Indeed the number of liberal men educated by Dr Dod- 
dridge, would appear remarkable, were it not, as we have inti- 
mated, the undeniable, we might add, the natural result, of the 
freedom to which he left them. This, however, though 
clearly demanded by all upright views of the subject, was re- 
garded with distrust by his more exclusive brethren. It 
brought into suspicion the soundness of his own Orthodoxy ; 
and, long after his death, it was not only an occasion of grief, 
but of reproac h, that from his seminary and from that which 
succeeded it at Daventry, should have proceeded so many, 
whose talents, learning, and eloquence, whose love of truth 
and piety, were all engaged inacause, which some men called 
heresy. And certainly, amidst the little weaknesses, or timidi- 
ty, which Dr Doddridge in interests of less importance might 
betray, and which were among the undeniable foibles of his 
character—it is to the lasting honor of his name, that, upon 
questions like these, he would not suffer himself to be moved. 
He had too much regard for the sacredness of truth, and too 
much respect for the rights of conscience, to prescribe to his 
pupils any limits to their inquiries, or to yield for a moment 
his own views of duty to the suspicions or reproaches of men, 
whose favorable opinion, in matters of a more personal nature, 
he was possibly too solicitous to secure. Nor, distasteful as to 
some may be even the suggestion, can we resist the conviction, 
that had he and Dr Calamy, whose moderation amidst Ortho- 
doxy we have noticed as the shining grace of his character,— 
had they and other worthies it is easy to name, but of whom 
for brevity’s sake, we will only mention Dr Isaac Watts as the 
representative and head, lived in these our times, their integ- 
rity of soul, their catholic temper, and their fidelity to the 
light which God was continually opening to them, would have 
distinguished them as the advocates of Liberal Christianity, as 
they are already distinguished by Christians of every name, 
among the best of men and the most useful of ministers. 

* For this letter see Memoirs of the Life of Newcome Cappe, by his Wife. 

VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. III. NO. I. 11 
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This last, it may be noted, is the eulogium deliberately pro- 
nounced by Dr Kippis, in summing up the character of the 
author of the letters before us. For he says, ‘ that Dr Dod- 
dridge was not only a great man, but one of the most excel- 
lent Christians and christian ministers, that ever existed.’ In 
acknowledging at the same time, the defects to which we have 
adverted, he imagines that he had, in certain points, a resem- 
blance to Cicero ; particularly in his love of fame, and in not 
possessing the sternness of fortitude. But, he adds, ‘he re- 
sembled him likewise in more estimable qualities ; in the co- 
piousness, diffusion, and pathos, of his eloquence ; and in the 
sensibilities and tenderness of his mind, especially as displayed 
in the loss of his daughter.’ * 

With our highest respect for the judgment of Dr Kippis, 

we are not sure that his affection for his ‘ benefactor, tutor, and 
friend,’ and his readiness of classic allusion, rather than the 
exactness of the truth, has furnished out a comparison so hon- 
orable to Doddridge. But be this as it may, we wish that the 
great-grandson had imitated the pupil in his delicacy and good 
sense in setting forth, or rather forbearing to set forth, the more 
private qualities of his ancestor. We repeat our thorough re- 
probation of the folly or the meanness ; the lack of prudence, 
or, what was perhaps the commanding motive, the love of 
money, which has forced these manuscripts into light. But 
since the evil is committed, and we cannot avoid it, we will, 
like christian philosophers, endeavour to deduce from it the 
good which it may yield us, and shall conclude this notice, 
already too extended, with one or two of those practical reflec- 
tions, which, though somewhat more appropriate within the 
walks of pulpit instruction, cannot, we trust, be deemed out of 
place, or intrusive, in the pages of our journal. 

And to give to these their full efficacy, we shall wave all 
doubts as to the authenticity of some of these letters, though 
we confess we have many; and will only remark in passing, 
that the titles affixed to them are purely the work of the com- 
piler, who has betrayed a strange eagerness to exhibit in strong 
relief the least desirable portions of them, and whose flippan- 
cy and thoughtlessness, to use no harsher terms, seem to us, 
when we consider with whose good name he was trifling, as 
amounting to ‘ an iniquity to be punished by the judges.’ Ad- 
mitting, however, for the present, the genumeness of these let- 


* Kippis’s Memoirs of Dr Doddridge, p. 299. 
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ters, and comparing them with the unquestionable notices we 
have of Doddridge, we may see with what weaknesses and 
foibles the characters of good, and even eminent men, may 
be mingled. We perceive, that there is a certain unavoidable 
delusion in biography, as well as in history, which, in selecting 
only the brighter parts of character, separating the precious 
from the base, what is wise and noble from what is foolish, 
imprudent, or mean, shall make that pass for true greatness, or 
unblemished worth, which in reality, and even to the view of 
friends, while the hero was yet alive, may have been tarnished, 
or even degraded by many faults. 

On the other hand, in the just honors, that for nearly a cen- 
tury have been bestowed upon the name of Doddridge, we 
perceive how the memory of such infirmities may be lost in 
the essential worth, dignity, and usefulness of the character ; 
so that if its failings are noticed at all, it shall be as spots in 
the glorious sun. There is a blessed charity, which, since 
it is not of themselves, God in his mercy has given to time, to 
death, and the grave, to cover a multitude of sins, and to 
secure to substantial goodness its own immortality. 

‘Who now ever speaks,’ in the hearing of the present writer 
said a venerable minister, now almost in his century of years, 
and probably the only man living, who has seen Dr Doddridge, * 
‘ who now ever thinks of the Doctor’s vanity, or complains of 
his talking so fondly of his own works, his many engagements, 
and large correspondence? Who hears of him now, but as 
the great and eloquent divine?’ ‘Thus it is, that the grave 
dresses up for us our virtues, and sends them out in fresh beau- 
ty and glory for the praise and imitation of men, whilst it hides 
our faults, nay, even our vices, under the friendly cover of its 


* The Rev. Thomas Tayler, formerly the minister of Carter Lane, London, 
who, as we understand, retains in his extreme old age, the judgment and benev- 
olence, which marked his whole life. He is the only surviving pupil of Dr 
Doddridge ; and though too young to have belonged to his Theological School, 
having, as he told this writer, only recited his lessons to him when a school-boy, 
he may be numbered with those that have been mentioned as imbibing the 
catholicism of his instructer. This most amiable and exemplary man has, we 
learn from the preface to the letters, lately paid a touching tribute of his filial 
regard to the memory of his early instructer, by renewing, at his own expense, 
and in a handsome manner, the tomb of Dr Doddridge in the Protestant burial 
ground at Lisbon. It was in that city, it will be remembered, the Doctor died, 
having sought in vain from its milder climate the recovery of his health. There, 
also, his remains were interred, and his tomb, with the lapse of more than half 
a century, had fallen into decay. 
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own darkness. ‘Therefore,’ said the wise man, ‘ happier es- 
teemed I the dead who are already dead, than the livmg who 
are yet alive.’ 

Yet again, and here the instruction applies especially for 
our fear and warning, we learn how. the innocent foibles, the 
petty infirmities or imprudences of early life, may come up to 
the surprise of others, and to our own dishonor, long after the 
memory of them has passed away. A publication like this 
before us, may awaken from its sleep of a century, the record, 
which even our own hands had made, and our own carefulness 
rather than thoughtlessness, had preserved, of hopes or fears, 
love or hatred, follies or sins, which every earthly being that 
had known iow, had forgotten, and the God, to whom alone 
they were present, had graciously forgiven. Some untoward 
accident, or that which men call such, some idle stroller or 
painful searcher into garrets, some needy or spendthrift grand- 
son, willing to make of our name that which he cannot make 
from his own—shall drag them into light ; and long after we 
have been slumbering in our graves, and there is none that 
knew us, to defend us, ; shall make us the reproach or ridicule of 
a third or a fourth generation—of young men and of young 
women, who had come into the world too long after we had 
gone from it, to hear of the good, which was mingled with our 
evil, or the virtues that prevailed, while we lived, to procure 
charity for our faults ; nay, which, perhaps, left to us unimpaired, 
except in our own unforgiving consciences, the name and hon- 
ors of good men. 

‘To pursue these very serious reflections to their just con- 
clusion, we must remark yet further, that to guard against this 
posthumous dishonor, the only true and efficacious method is, 
to guard against the occasions of it; to do nothing that shall 
be  orief of heart’ to ourselves, or Aa them who may come 
after us. The seed, sown thoughtlessly in the beginning of 
life, may spring up an unbidden and unwelcome harvest, and 
nothing ‘be left of us but our defenceless memories to reap it. 
But since, as in the instance before us, good may sometimes 
take the shape and appearance of evil, and foibles and inad- 
vertences show themselves in this imperfect state in the best 
and wisest of our race, we have, lastly, one word of counsel, 
which the history we have been exhibiting must  suffi- 
ciently show to be wise. Are we writing, then, for any who 
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desire that their memory shall flourish sweetly over their graves 

—and what son or daughter of Adam does not desire it f-— ] 
and have they the felicities or the sorrows of their lot accu- i 
mulated on their hands in files of confidential correspondence ; . 
or, to come yet nearer to the point, that we may not fail to be 
understood, do they hold in their most secret repositories the 
faithful records of their laudable, but disappointed projects of 
the heart, then our counsel is, Burn them ;—in the words of 
Horace, applied, with a single change, by a most grave divine, * 


‘ to the manuscripts of a learned ancestor, who was also one of j 
| the lights of New England— ‘ 
Dissolve frigus : seripta super foco ‘ 


Large reponens, t 


Brief as this counsel is, let it not be doubted that it includes T; 
the whole wisdom of the case. 
Nor will the sacrifice he great. It may cost indeed a few 
short pangs, and may revive for an hour the remembrance of 
: hopes that have past, or of wounds that have closed. But 3 
; then it may rescue our memories from a more scorching flame ; } 
4 and in the smoke of that sacrifice shall be consumed forever : 
| the record of those days, in comparison of which with their .) 
wiser years, some of the best and most honored of mankind 
may have found cause to say, ‘When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I thought as a child, I understood as a child ; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things.’ 











Art. VI.—Principles of Congregationalism. The Second 
Century Lecture of the First Church. By Cuarues 
Wentworts Upnam, Junior Pastor. Salem. Foote 
& Brown. 1829. 8vo. pp. 







WE are indebted to the author of this discourse for some 
very valuable contributions to our stock of theological publica- 
tions. His sermon, on the Principles of the Reformation, 






* Dr Charles Chauncey, of Boston, in recording the fate of the manuscripts 
of his great-grandfather, President C hauncey, of Harvard College, for learning 
and weight of character among the most eminent men of his day. 
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published three years ago, and designed to lay the broad founda- 
tions of religious inquiry, as this is to lay the particular founda- 
tions of church order—was not a mere effusion, as occasional 
sermons are apt to be, but an able discussion of the subject, 
enriched by the aids of much and various reading. His Let- 
ters on the Logos, published afterwards, furnish, we think, an 
admirable specimen of theological discussion. The armour 
of learning, which in most hands is apt to be cumbrous, is wield- 
ed with much ease and grace; and whatever opinion theologi- 
cal friend or foe may entertain of the theory supported, he 
must allow, if our judgment does not greatly mislead us, that 
investigations, in such a spirit and manner, though they seem 
not at this moment to be very congenial with the temper of 
the times, are to be earnestly welcomed. We are not now to 
review these Letters, but we will say in passing, that, although 
it does not appear to us very easy to settle exactly the respec- 
tive claims of secular and of Jewish learning to be the exposi- 
tors of the proem of John’s Gospel, the theory of Lowman 
deserves more attention, perhaps, than it has received; and 
that the Letters, while they unfold and illustrate this theo- 
ry, with a clearness and to an extent much beyond the concep- 
tions of the original author, also throw very interesting light 
upon many passages of scripture, and will reward the attention, 
not only of the theological student, but of the general reader. 

The Second Century Lecture, the publication now before 
us, fully supports the honorable standing which Mr Upham has 
taken. In the first part of the Lecture, he passes in brief re- 
view his predecessors in the First Church at Salem—*‘ the 
Mother of us all.’ He retouches with a skilful hand, the mon- 
uments of the olden time, which were fading from our memory. 
We were much interested with this part of the discourse. It 
seemed to us an offering of filial reverence, worthy of the oc- 
casion, of the men, and of the place which the author occupies. 
We must content ourselves with presenting to our readers but 
one of these sketches; that of Francis Higginson, the first 
‘ teacher.’ 


‘In tracing the course of Francis Higeinson, from the place 
of his education in Emanuel College to his early grave in Salem, 
we are presented throughout with the most interesting scenes. 
We pass through the wide field of Nonconformity and of the Re- 
formation in England—a field crowded with the most affecting, ro- 
mantic, and momentous incidents; and we come into close contact 
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with all the adventures, perils, and distresses, of the first settlers 
of New-England. He was one of the most amiable and accom- 
plished ministers of his age. We cannot contemplate his charac- 
ter without feeling the deepest reverence for his virtues, the high- 
est admiration of his talents, and the tenderest interest in his 
sufferings and death. With a genius and eloquence, which, had 
he stooped to conformity, would have secured to him all the glory 
and power that an earthly ambition could covet, he submitted, for 
conscience sake, to the severest sacrifice and the most embarrass- 
ing distresses, while in his own country. For conscience sake, he 
braved what were then indeed the dreadful perils of the ocean, 
and fled to this wild and wintry shore; and here he perished an 
early martyr to the holy cause of christian liberty. 

‘Virtue and religion demand that the character and actions, 
the services and sufferings of this good man should be presented 
in all their interest, and with all their attraction, to the genera- 
tions of New-England. ‘The man, who laid the foundations of our 

religious institutions in the principles of the most perfect freedom, 
and of apostolic simplicity, ought never to be forgotten. We 
should take delight in rescuing his example from obscurity, and his 
name from oblivion. 

‘The christian graces shed such a beauty upon his daily life, 
that the hearts of all who witnessed it were charmed into love 
and admiration. It is related, that, when he left Leicester, the 
place of his residence in England, to embark for the forests of 
America, although at the time he was suffering beneath the frowns 
of the government, the people of every rank and party rushed 
forth from their dwellings to bid him farewell. They crowded 
the streets through which he passed. Every eye was filled with 
tears, and every voice was imploring blessings upon him! Our 
imaginations should often present him to our hearts, as he called 
his family and fellow passengers around him, leaned over the 
stern of the vessel, in which he was borne in exile from his native 
home, while the cliffs of his country, still dear to his soul, although 
it was driving him out to perish in the wilderness, were disappear- 
ing from sight, and uttered that memorable benediction, than 
which there is nothing more affecting, more magnanimous, or 
more sublime in the records of history: “‘ We will not say, as the 
Separatists were wont to say at their leaving of England—fare- 
well Babylon! farewell Rome!—but we will say, FAREWELL DEAR 
EnGLAND! farewell the church of God in England, and all the 
christian friends there!” Our bosoms must always experience a 
softened «nd melancholy emotion, when we reflect upon his rapid 
decline and premature death. His delicate constitution could not 
bear the rigors of the new climate, and the privations incident to 
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the early settlement. The sufferings of one short year, the se- 
verities of a single winter, carried him off. As the termination 
of his life approached, he seemed to have been admitted to clear- 
er views of the results of the great enterprise which he had been 
called to conduct. His soul soared into those higher regions, 
from which the scenes of futurity can be discerned. In his dying 
hours he repeatedly uttered the prediction, which has already been 
so wonderfully fulfilled. ‘‘ He was persuaded,” he said, ‘ that 
although the Lord was calling him away, he would raise up others, 
to carry on the work that was begun, and that there would yet be 
many churches of the Lord Jesus Christ in this wilderness.” 
While he sleeps by the side of their fathers, may our children of 
every generation venerate his character and cherish his memory. 

‘Such was Francis Higginson! We have cause to bless Provi- 
dence that a character so bright and beautiful in all the attributes 
which can adorn the man, the patriot, and the Christian, was se- 
lected to take the lead in that great work commenced at the for- 
mation of this Church, and which will never be finished while er- 
ror and bigotry remain—* the further refomation of religion in 
the world.”’ pp. 9—11. 


Among the pastors of the First Church in Salem, was the 
celebrated Hugh Peters. No man of his day seems to have 
been more obnoxious to the royalists of England than Peters. 
In a series of letters, now printed in the form of a postscript 
to the Lecture, Mr Upham has attempted to ward off this re- 
proach from the character of his illustrious predecessor. We 
could easily believe, if the argument were less successfully 
made out, that grievous injustice has been done to this power- 
ful and eloquent defender of free principles in church and 
state; that his very elevation but made him the more certain 
victim. We could easily believe this, because we have too 
much evidence, that, if there were a set of men preeminently 
unscrupulous both as to rights and characters, they were the 
restored royalists under the second Charles, with their master 
at their head. 

This old and prevailing injustice renders it incumbent on 
the friends of religious liberty in this country, to embrace every 
proper opportunity for the defence of its confessors and fathers 
in England, and of those principles which brought them, two 
centuries ago, to these then wild and desolate shores. We 
think, therefore, that the author of this Lecture has done an 
appropriate and good work, in reviving the memory of some 
of the suffering advocates of this great cause, and in discuss- 
ing their religious principles. 
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These are the principles of Congregationalism. Instead of 
following the author of the Lecture before us, we shall offer a 
few remarks of our own upon the same general subject. 

The great principle of Congregationalism is perfect religious 
freedom. It is freedom to an extent scarcely recognised by 
the most of the modern churches, that bear this denomination. 
It is freedom in every church from all interference, coercion, 
and power of other churches, and from all councils, except such 
as are strictly advisory. 

‘The second principle,’ says Mr Upham, ‘ which our fathers 
established on the 6th of August, 1629, was the Independence of 
the Congregational Churches of all external jurisdiction, 'This 
principle is important beyond description or estimation. It was 
not only declared by the founders of this church, but, justice re- 
quires that it should be said, its whole history is crowded with evi- 
dence, that it has been steadily and resolutely maintained to this 
day. It was declared at its foundation. ‘The early writers in- 
form us that, when Governor Bradford, with others, arrived dur- 
ing the solemnity of ordaining the first ministers, and it was pro- 
posed that he should extend to the new church and its pastors, in 
the name of the christian brethren at Plymouth, the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, he was not permitted to discharge that interesting 
and friendly service, until it had first been proclaimed, that no 
inference should ever be drawn from it, in support of the idea, 
that there was the least dependence whatever in this Church upon 
others, the least jurisdiction over it in any external body, or the 
least necessary connexion between it and other churches, wherev- 
er they might be. It is impossible to conceive of a clearer, or 
stronger declaration of entire independence, than that which was 
thus uttered by its founders, at the moment of establishing the 
Congregational Church.’ pp. 40, 41. 

A late traveller among us, has denominated Congregational- 
ism, such as we now define and contend for, the * Democracy 
of religion.’ We may extend the comparison and say, that 
Presbyterianism is the Oligarchical form of government; and that 
of the English Church, with the king for its head, the Monar- 
chical form ; ; and that of the Catholic Church, with its pontiff, 
the ecclesiastical sovereign of nations, the Imperial form. 

Now the great reason ‘that leads us to prefer the first of these 
modes, is, that it is most consonant with the end to be gained. 

We might urge, indeed, that it was the primitive mode. The 
early congregations of Christians, it is certam, were entirely in- 
dependent of each other. And even the apostles, divinely au- 
VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. Ill. NO. I. 12 
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thorised as they were to teach them the christian truths, did not 
‘lord it over God’s heritage,’ ‘ did not desire to have any [hu- 
man] dominion over ,the faith of their converts, but only to be 
helpers of their joy.’ But we would not press this early ex- 
ample, as of absolute authority. We believe, that, under the 
general suggestions of religious liberty which the gospel breathes, 
much in regard to modes and forms, is left to expediency. On 
this subject let the learned Hooker speak for us; we can go 
no higher for authority, we suppose, with our Episcopal friends. 
‘What was used in the apostles’ times,’ says he, ‘ the scripture 
fully declareth not; so that making their times the rule and 

canon of church polity, ye make a rule, which being not pos- 
sible to be known, is as impossible to be kept.’ *—* “The rule 
of faith,” saith ‘Tertullian, ** is but one, and that alone immovea- 
ble, and impossible to be framed or cast anew.” The law of 
outward order and polity not so. There is no reason in 
the world, wherefore we should esteem it as necessary always 
to do, as always to believe, the same things; seeing every man 
knoweth that the matter of faith is constant ; the matter contra- 
wise of action, daily changeable; especially the matter of action 
belonging unto church polity. Neither can I find that men of 
soundest judgment have any otherwise taught, than that articles 
of belief and things which all men must of necessity do to the end 
they may be saved, are either expressly set down in scripture 
or else plainly thereby to be gathered. But touching things 
which belong to discipline and ‘outward polity, the church hath 
authority to make canons, laws, and decrees, even as we read 
that in the apostles’ times, it did. Which kind of laws (foras- 
much as they are not in themselves necessary to salvation) 
may after they are made, be also changed as the difference of 
times or places shall require.’ F 

‘Let it be so, then. With a right and scriptural definition of 
the word church, we have no difficulty about the power, cer- 
tainly, which is here claimed for making canons, though the 
authority in Hooker’s sense we must deny, and still more the 
pertinence of the example on which he founds the claim. It 
can scarcely be admitted that we may do what the apostles 
might do. But still there is no doubt, that every congregation 
of christian worshippers has power to frame its own rules, and 
ordain its means of mutual improvement and edification, though 


* Preface to Ecclesiastical Polity, p. 155. Ed. Ox. 1820. 
t Eccles, Polity, Book IIL, pp. 401-2. 
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if it ordains anything oppressive or wrong, it can claim no au- 
thority from Christ for such enactment. 

Let it be, then, that expediency is the rule; for Hooker 
maintains it as if it would help him in the argument against Non- 
conformity. And against the principles of the early Dissenters 
it did; for they maintained that their own precise form of 
church order was enjoined in the scriptures. In this respect, 
certainly, we agree less with them than with the liberal Church- 
man. Yet t, nevertheless, t taking expediency for the rule, we 
contend for the simplest form of ecclesiastical polity —for our 
own Congregationalism, because, in our judgment, it 1s more 
suitable to the end to be gained. 

What is that end? ‘The promotion of virtue and piety. And 
these are to be promoted by an appeal to man’s moral nature, 
to his conscience. ‘There are various kinds of polity, if we 
may speak so, for the various departments of human action. 
There are systems of education for the mind. ‘There are sys- 
tems of government for the outward conduct. But thé sole 
department of ecclesiastical polity is the conscience. No doubt 
these various spheres of influence are intimately connected, and 
are, in a degree, blended with each other. The cultivation of 
the mind tends to enlighten the conscience, and this again, en- 
lightened and impressed, leads to correct conduct. But it is 
upon conscience itself, that religion and religious institutions first 
and chiefly press their claims. 

Now, legislation for the conscence—say that the thing is 
feasible ; say that the conscience can be ruled by human au- 
thority; say that the phrase is not a contradiction in terms— 
yet such legislation, we are sure, should be confined within the 
narrowest limits compatible with the guidance and welfare of 
mankind. We can perceive that great social compacts have 
their uses ; but they seem to us to have no place here. We 
see that an extended and well organized system of government, 
for instance, is necessary for political purposes—necessary to 
repel invasion, to carry on works of internal improvement, to 
collect a revenue for this and other purposes, to legislate upon 
the thousand questions of property and personal rights, which 
are continually arising in a great community. But the church 
has nothing of all this to do; or ought not to have. ‘The sim- 
ple business of this department of our institutions, is, to make 
men good and devout ; and to make them so by moral means, 
by instructions, persuasions, warnings—by appeals, in other 
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words, to the conscience. We cannot see the necessity of an 
greatly extended combination for this purpose. A public assem- 
bly, public worship, public instruction, the simple ordinances of 
religion—these are all that seem to us needful. And these may 
be arranged after one form or another, and according to one 
faith or another—we shall not object, or, at least, we shall not 
strenuously object in matters of this sort, provided that no par- 
ticular form of faith be imposed upon the conscience. 

But here arises the great danger of extensive combinations 
of churches—of synods and hierarchies, of ecclesiastical ‘ do- 
minions and principalities’—that they will abridge the liberty of 
the mind ; that they will make it unsafe to inquire for the truth 
or to follow the dictates of conscience. Our objection, be it 
repeated, is not to forms as such, not to liturgies and bishops. 
We are inclined, some of us at least, to believe that a liturgy, 
used to a certain extent, and subject to revision, would be de- 
sirable. We think that a venerable, excellent, and eloquent man, 
visiting all the churches im succession, might do much to unite 
and strengthen the hearts of Cheintinns: “Our objection, then, 
is not to these simply considered, but it is to power and pre- 
scription. We are afraid that great convocations, call them 
General Assemblies, Episcopal Conventions, Methodist Con- 
ferences, Gicumencial Councils, or by whatever name you 
please—that great convocations, we say, legislating for the mind, 
will forget the holy thing they are dealing with ; that, amidst 
the imposing formalities af debates and enactments, end in the 
presence and power of numbers, they will forget the sacredness 
of conscience; that they will legislate oppressively for the 
mind ; that, in ion they will not leav e, to the body of Chris- 
tians, the liberty wherewith God has made them free. ‘The 
history of every great combination of churches, whether Catho- 
lic, English, Presbyterian, or Methodist, if it shows anything, 
shows that this is no misplaced fear. 

Is it said that no great grievance of this kind is experienced 
in this country, and that, at any rate, a man can leave the de- 
nomination whose laws and usages he does not like. Yes, he 

can leave it; but will it not be with great odium, and with an 
odium proportioned to the extent, the exclusiveness, the mutual 
connexion and dependence of the body he leaves? Things of 
this sort, it is to be remembered, are very much neutralized in 
this country. But let the dissenter Jeave a church which em- 
braces the whole population of the land—that happy ideal state 
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of things which almost every denomination is sighing after— 
and he would find that it was like losing caste in India. There 
would be no more liberty of conscience in such a country than 
there is in Spain. Indeed, all the evils of church power are to 
a considerable extent neutralized by our institutions. The full 
tendencies of the anti-congregati ional systems are not developed 
here. ‘The stern Presbyterian, the lofty Churchman, whether 
Reformed or Catholic, 1 is exceedingly tamed down from what 
he has been in Scotland, in England, or in Italy. We are 
speaking, of course, quite in the abstract. We are far enough 
from saying, that the members of any religious denomination 
among us, desire to bring in here the abuses of former times or 
of other countries. But we do say, that we would not trust 
them, nor any human beings, with the unrestrained power to 
commit such abuses. The question is about the actual ten- 
dency of extensive ecclesiastical legislation, of much power in 
few hands. Our own conviction is, that human nature cannot 
be safely trusted with it. 

The point we urge, is, that the independence of our Congre- 
gational churches, as a system of discipline, is more suitable 
than any other, to the sphere in which religion is to operate— 
the sphere of conscience; and that any departure from this sim- 
plicity is dangerous to the liberty of conscience. And on this 
point we will only further ask, why the cause of religion cannot 
be left as free from prescriptive regulation and legislative inter- 
ference, as the cause of education and learning ? We should not 
choose, in these matters, to be subjected to the scholastic sys- 
tems of three centuries ago. We should not choose to leave 
it to the ‘ collective wisdom,’ as it is called, of Congress, to de- 
cide in what way we should educate our children, or our fami- 
lies. Let no one start from the comparison as if it were irrev- 
erent. We are not speaking of religion and the gospel, but of 
humanly devised methods for teaching them and giving them 
efficacy. And what method, what ecclesiastical polity, what 
creed or liturgy of three centuries ago, does not bear marks of 
that period? For our own part we cannot pay the wisdom of 
former centuries in religion, any greater respect than their wis- 
dom in politics or education. And as to preseut times, we know 
not the men—and here we speak without exception or qualifi- 
cation—we know not the men, though the four quarters of the 
earth gave up their wisest, whom we would suffer to meet to- 
gether, and to say what we should believe, or how we should 
worship. 
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Against this obvious and reasonable view of the subject of 
church order, there ought to be, to set it aside, some strong 
and decisive objections. W en the framers of the First 
Church in Salem, met together to form that covenant—we re- 
fer to the Lecture before us, for a very interesting account of 
the transaction *—when they took their stand on the ‘ platform’ 
of entire equality and perfect independence, when they agreed 
among themselves to assemble regularly and to sustain the or- 
dinances of christian worship and instruction, we think it must 
be allowed that they pursued the perfectly obvious and natural 
course. It was just what any of us would do, unbiassed by 
any preconceived notions of church discipline, or any love of 
power. Now the question IS, whether, in process of time, dif- 
ficulties would arise, requiring a more extended compact, a 
more complicated legislation, and a greater variety of functions 
and officers. 

‘The advocates of a more comprehensive and complicated 
polity say there would. Let us attend to their arguments de- 
rived from this quarter. We shall give but a brief answer ; 
and in fact, they seem to us to require no more. 

It is said, in the first place, that extensive combinations of 
churches, with fixed usages and creeds, which cannot be alter- 
ed but by high ecclesiastical judicatories, tend ‘ to preserve the 
faith.’ ‘They do indeed ; but how? ‘They preserve the faith, 
by preventing inquiry. We cannot listen to the argument. 

In the next place, itis said that our system ‘tends to anarchy 
and disorder.’ Is there any anarchy in our schools, for want 
of a Board of Education? Is there any anarchy in our fami- 
lies, which an extensive domestic legislation can help? Is 
there any more disorder in our Congregational or Baptist 
churches, than in other churches? And is not, in fact, almost 
all the disorder and difficulty there is, occasioned by improper 
interferences of one church with another ? 

But if there are no extraordinary disorders, our system, it is 
further maintained, ‘ breaks up the unity of the church, and 
opens the door to endless schisms.’ But we ask again, Is there 
not as much unity in our churches, as in any others—as 
much harmony, peace, and mutual affection among their mem- 
bers? And as to schism, we are not troubled with it. All 
this cry about schism comes from other quarters. Differences 
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of opinion, differences of faith, will, no doubt, arise in the 
Congregational, as they do in other churches ; ; but the advan- 
tage of our system, is, that these differences arise gently, as 
they should do, and instead of being silenced by thunders of 
anathema from high tribunals judging for us, they are settled 
by ourselves—settled where they should be, at the tribunal of 
our own minds. Differences among us create difficulty, no 
doubt ; but the difficulty is only increased by legislation. ‘The 
current of free inquiry is dammed up for a time, only, as it has 
done in the Catholic and English churches, to break away 
with greater violence, rending the bosom of peac reful and holy 
ground, and staining it with e the blood of saints ’ and martyrs. 

How forcibly does this view of the subject call to mind the 
struggles and sacrifices of our own ancestors in the holy cause 
of religious freedom. It is meet that we should do homage to 
their memories, not only by public celebration and eloquent 
eulogy on the spot hallowed by their first labors and sufferings 
but that, sometimes when the circuit of our favored and happy 
years brings round the cheerless season of their coming, we 
should put on record our testimony to that holy and fervent 
zeal which burnt freely and clearly, amidst the sorrows of exile, 
the disheartening visitation of poverty and peril, and the bleak- 
est desolation of nature. 

We know that these Puritan Pilgrims had their faults. Our 
reverence for them, in fact, is less than our involuntary language 
of admiration for some of their virtues, might seem to imply. 
But in the noble sacrifices they made for a perfect religious 
independency, we certainly do feel a strong sympathy ; and 
we see reasons for it, which neither their own age nor ours has 
yet sufficiently acknowledged. ‘The sacred right of inquiry 
and of dissent, the holy claim of conscience, the pure freedom 
of the anita: unchained, and boundless thoughts, has never 
yet had the reverence that is due to it. To depart from the 
faith and worship of the multitude, has ever been, and it is 
now, visited asacrime. Our ancestors believed it to be a 
duty ; and to this duty they made sacrifices—in weariness and 
painfulness, in hunger, and cold, and nakedness, and peril, they 
made sacrifices to it, which should restrain those who sit in 
quiet and warm homes, and amidst the very heritage of their 
labors and prayers, from harshly accusing them, or coldly pass- 
ing them by. 

"They fled from the inevitable oppressions of an established 
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religion. We say, inevitable; for enactments and _ statutes 
never yet did respect Consc ience as they ought, and they never 
can. The only safe language to be heard from the state, in 
regard to religion, i is, Let it alone. Even now, while Eng- 
land is wondering at her own catholicism towards Papists and 
Dissenters, and while the whole world is lifting up one voice of 
eulogy and congratulation at her liberality—even now, Papists 
and Dissenters are laboring under disabilities in England, which 
cry shame upon the noble institutions of that country. Could 
our ancestors have foreseen this, could they have foreseen that 
two centuries after they forsook their country, that country 
would be rejoicing and glorying in the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and ‘Test Acts, as if it were the very charter of liberty— 
that two centuries after they were gone, the slightest lifting up 
of the iron chain that bound them, would be hailed as the 
most magnanimous forbearance, they would have found cause 
enough to say, though with inexpressible regret, * Farewell 
England !’_to exc laim, with the mixture of tender and bitter 
sorrow, that swelled the bosom of one of her noble but outcast 
children, when he gazed upon the receding shores of his native 
land, ‘ We will not say, as the Separatists were wont to say at 
their leaving of England, Farewell Babylon ! farewell Rome ! 
but we will say, FareweLL pear Eneianp! farewell the 
church of God in England, and all the christian friends there !’ 

We are sometimes accused of fostering in this country, a 
hatred of England. It is not true. We always speak of Eng- 
land, perhaps with a degree of filial partiality, as in its institu- 
tions and character the noblest country in the world ; and we 
will not be prevented by the attacks of her petty scribblers and 
angry Reviews, from saying so still. But by so much as we 
reverence her more than others, do we the more regret, that 
her institutions are not worthy, in a higher measure than they 
are, of a generous and free people. The more we love her, 
the more do we condemn her, as in fact her own subjects do 
at home. ‘The more we feel and acknowledge the filial rela- 
tion to her, the more do we wonder that she should have cast 
out from her such noble sons of her soil, as preferred exile to 
oppression. 

It must ever be a hard fate that carries a man from his na- 
tive land purposely to live and to die an exile. He may be 
willing to go, but it must be when many ties are brokéh at 
home. When the land that should nourish him, refuses him 
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sustenance, when strange misadventure or dark calamity hath 
fallen upon his fortunes and upon his house, when ‘ seared in 
heart and love, and blighted,—he may be willing, he may 
sadly-and sternly resolve to go. But his very going tells a bit- 
ter tale. Exile is a word that speaks of disappointed hopes, 
of defeated plans, and wrecked affections. And the men who 
made themselves exiles here, for conscience’ sake, did feel, 
when the last forlorn hope of its liberty had gone down, that 
it was failure and shipwreck to them. The circumstances of 
worldly defeat, the desolation of broken fortunes, which lead 
to ordinary expatriation, had not fallen upon them. ‘Theirs 
was a nobler inducement, a purer sacrifice. ‘To that holy ex- 
ile they were driven by the single calamity of an enslaved mind 
and conscience. And we agree with them. We have yet so 
much of the Puritan within us, that we can award what is due 
to their motive. We would cross the sea for this, if for any- 
thing. If anything could drive us to put oceans between us 
and our country, to seek a new home, far away upon some 
untrodden shore, or amidst the most sequestered wilds of na- 
ture, it would be a chain upon the free mind—it would be the 
agony of an oppressed conscience. If the whole civil and 
ecclesiastical power of this country could be united to crush 
the faith we hold, and the persons of its professors ; if the no- 
ble seminaries and just honors of the land could be shut against 
us, and the rights of citizenship should be sold to us only at 
the price of conscience ; if forms were forced upon us, invading 
alike the solemnity of worship, the sanctity of marriage, and 
the holy rites of sepulture ; if the sentence had gone forth, 
Sacrifice your conscience or your country, our election is made 
—we would ‘ flee to another wilderness.’ 

They who in the seventeenth century fled to these inhospit- 
able shores, who built up here a new order of communities 
and churches, set the seal to their great: undertaking in the 
simple form of Congregational Independency. This was the 
form in which they embodied the practical results of their ex- 
perience, their wisdom, their love of religious liberty. This 
form, be it remembered, does not exclude or demand any one 
particular mode of worship, any one precise ritual. It only 
demands the absolute freedom of each congregation from all 
foreign interference. Congregationalism is not opposed to 
Methodism, to Presbyterianism, to the Church of England, as 
a form of worship ; but it is opposed to them, in that every 
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church, faithfully adhering to this order, rejects all dominion, 
and every shadow of dominion from its brethren in the great 
community of Christians. ‘This, we believe, to say nothing 
of political equality, is the relation in which christian men 
should stand to each other ; the same, the simple relation which 
learned men, wise men, good men, bear to each other. This, 
we believe, is the form of ecclesiastical polity, most consonant 
with the nature and ends, the freedom and power of religion. 
This, if we may say so, is the republican form of church gov- 
ernment. Let what will be feared by political theorists for a 
religion unsupported by the state ; we can only answer that it is 
‘a part and parcel’ with our institutions, and must rise or fall 
with them. So strongly is it the tendency of things and thoughts 
among us, to set up this form of church order, that all other 
forms are, in a greater or less measure, neutralized by it. We 
have no sympathy with the fears, which some express, of a 
spiritual hierarchy in the land. Many of the churches that 
bear a different name, are in practice, if notin principle, with 
us. Every church, every congregation, that will not consent 
to receive laws or usages, inconvenient, unedifying, or oppres- 
sive to it—every such body that has the power, and uses the 
power, to overawe its Bishops and Conventions, its Presbyteries 
and Synods, or its Councils and Consociations, so as to cause 
its rights to be respected—is, whatever it may call itself, a Con- 
gregational church. We welcome this influence of our insti- 
tutions, because we believe that it is favorable to the true, di- 
vine, unshackled religion of Jesus Christ. We would welcome 
above all, that independency from man, which is the stronger 
and higher, only because it bows the soul in deeper and more 
prostrate reverence before God ; which frees from human fears 
only by binding with divine obligations ; which derives its lib- 
erty from its humble and supreme devotedness to the Infinite 
Wisdom and Power ; which gathers its freedom from prayer, 
and holy virtue, and a pure conscience. Concerning this and 
all that aids this, we would say, ‘ stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage.’ 
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Art. VII.—1. Address on Infant Schools; delivered at the 
Request of the Managers of the Infant School Society. 
By Wituram Russett. Boston, 1829. 8vo. pp. 18. 

2. Practical Observations on Poputar Education. From 
the 20th Edition. Boston. Office of the Massachusetts 
Journal. 8vo. pp. 36. 

3. American Lyceum, or Society for the Improvement of 
Schools, and Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Boston. 
Perkins & Marvin, 1829. 12mo. pp. 24. 


PopuLar education has of late years attracted more atten- 
tion than any subject which has been brought under discussion. 
In this fact we see a happy omen of the permanence of our 
free institutions. ‘The New England free schools have always; 
cherished a spirit of intelligence among the great mass of our 
yeoman population, the effects of which, as far as they have 
reached, have been the admiration of keen-sighted observers. 
So far, however, has this system been found from the perfection 
of human skill, that we now consider it only a fractional portion 
of the great array of means, in such vigorous operation at the 
present time, to promote the intellectual improvement of our 
nation. ‘The zeal that has been displayed within the last dozen 
years, has, we are convinced, no parallel in the history of the 
human mind. High schools upon new and improved systems 
have been established; in England lectureships upon the most 
important sciences have been founded ; mechanics institutes, 
upon liberal and popular principles, have been opened there, 
and rapidly imitated here ; and Lyceums, or associations for | 
mutual improvement, have been extensively and successfully ! 
devised. Infant schools have also been attempted, with what 
success we are not informed, except in so far as information is 
contained in Mr Russell’s judicious and interesting Address. 
The pamphlet mentioned second at the head of this article, isa 
treasure of thought upon the most important of human subjects, 
and apart from the other beneficent and splendid labors of its 
author, ought to insure him an immortality among the great 
philanthropists who have benefited man. ‘That placed third, in- 
dicates a disposition on the part of the public, to join in a 
mighty effort for bringing science and philosophy within every 
man’s reach. 


It is not, however, our object to discuss the merits of any 
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particular treatise, nor indeed of the general subject. We 
wish simply to offer a few reflections on the obstacles that le in 
the way of progressive knowledge, in our own country. It is of 
importance to our improvement, not only that we should know 
the means of actually advancing, but also the impediments 
which obstruct our progress. Else we may give up at once in 
disgust, finding the result of our efforts in no way corresponding 
to our anticipations. A difficulty often needs only to be pointed 
out, in order to be avoided ; and the simple art of avoiding a 
single difficulty, often produces more lasting and beneficial effects 
than the laborious application of many actual means. We trust 
then, that our remarks will prove useful, if not in the amount 
of information they may convey, at least in the thoughts they 
may suggest to our readers’ minds. 

Our first remark is, that there is great danger of resting satis- 
fied with superficial knowledge. Itis the popular impression, 
that the attainment of knowledge is an extremely easy mat- 
ter, requiring hardly an effort of the mind, except the mere act 
of receiving what is offered to its grasp. So much has been 
said of bringing the great truths of science within the reach of 
the humblest aspirant, and of making them the common proper- 
ty and blessing of every, even the lowest class, that we begin to 
imagine the oldfashioned hard study of our gigantic scholars, 
fit only for a cloistered devotee. We forget that the mind 
contains within itself the principles of its own developement, and 
requires long and steady efforts of self-discipline to unfold in 
their beauty and proportion its mighty powers. ‘That know- 
ledge is little worth, in acquiring which the intellect is a mere 
passive recipient. ‘To make it truly valuable the mind must 
act upon it with the concentrated energy of its various powers. 
It may be pleasant enough to dream an hour after dinner among 
the fantastic imaginings “of a wandering fancy, or to doze over 
the last new novel or poem. It may be an agreeable pastime, 
and not altogether useless, to listen to a series of popular lec- 
tures. But, unless all this results in an increased excitement 
of the intellect to put forth its powers of action, and find out 
truth for itself, most of the benefit ends, with the pleasure, at 
the moment of enjoyment. ‘Truth, knowledge, is too precious 
a boon to be had merely for the asking, and he who expects 
to win it on such easy terms, will find himself wofully disap- 
pointed. It was patient, unremitted thought, that gave Newton 
his immeasurable preeminence above the loftiest spirits of his 
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time. It was untiring, resistless self-study that enabled Locke 
to thread his way through the otherwise inextricable mazes of 
metaphysical speculation. From the original principles of our 
nature, the conclusion is irresistibly certain, that no real know- 
ledge, no true intellectual eminence, can be attained without 
hard labor. And happy is it for us that such is our constitution. 
It gives security to virtue, and is the most unerring guide to 
the highest happiness earth has to bestow. Who ‘would ex- 
change the satisfaction derived from the consciousness of hav- 
ing won truth, by long, laborious, and faithful study, the pure 
and serene delight of gazing upon a beautiful prospect from an 
eminence he has reached by his own vigorous efforts, for the 
greatest conceivable mass of untoiled for knowledge, heaped 
upon the inert intellect, and smothering and deadening i its noble 
faculties beneath the oppressive weight? 

We have then, as we think, reason for apprehension in re- 
gard to the intellectual elevation of our age, from the very 
thing which constitutes its superiority over other ages; namely, 
the general diffusion and the popular nature of instruction at 
the present day. The works published in England by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge, we consider one of 
the most valuable series of tracts ever given to the world. The 
objection frequently urged against them, that they are not suffi- 
ciently comprehensible to the minds of the multitude, has 
no solid foundation. ‘Truths which are come at by processes 
of reasoning, cannot, by any human art, be presented in a 
shape so popular as to be comprehended at once by any ex- 
cept an intellect of the first order; and vain indeed is the ex- 
pectation of rendering knowledge more easily attainable to the 
great mass, than it is to professedly scientific men. Those, 
therefore, who complain of the Library of Useful Knowledge 
for not being sufficiently popular, seem to us to mistake the 
nature of knowledge and the true design of those works. 
The subjects which they treat, are presented in a form as con- 
venient and popular as possible; that is, the truths, and the rea- 
sonings on which those truths are dependent, are set forth in a 
clear and logical order; and their great merit consists in re- 
ducing the facts and reasonings of science within so small 
a compass, and affording them at so low a price, that a common 
mind, by a vigorous application of its faculties, may compre- 
hend them, and a poor man, by a little extra industry, may pro- 
cure them. Without the steady cooperation of the individual’s 
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mind, they will be, and they ought to be, of little avail ; 3 without 
this, Lewe ver great may be the show of knowledge, it will be 
but transient and dream-like. 

Closely connected w ith the foregoing considerations, 1 is that 
of the many methods, to which our age has given birth, of 
rendering the attainment of knowledge easier than it has been 
in times past. It has been very justly remarked by an elegant 
foreign writer, that ours is a mechanical age. This truth the 
wonder working contrivances that solicit our attention at every 
turn, prove most palpably, and often amusingly. We remem- 
ber having seen an ingenious machine for the manufacturing of 
grammatical knowledge, in which the ‘objective,’ or ‘ object act- 
ed upon,’ to use the phrase of Lindley Murray, was most unmer- 
cifully belabored by the ‘ nominative case,’ in the shape of a ham- 
mer, which was considered the ‘ agent.’ 

In the study of languages this mechanical propensity has 
been most remarkably and injuriously developed. It was left 
for our age to discover a method of acquiring the classical 
tongues, without that thorough study of the philosophical princi- 
ples of grammar, which formerly was considered indispensable. 
The system commonly called the Hamiltonian, we believe, has 
our hearty disapprobation. ‘The use of an interlinear transla- 
tion, must not only render a thorough knowledge nearly impos- 
sible, but must also take away all the delight of the study. 
The theory on which this system is built, is “the result of ex- 
tremely superficial views of the subject. It is what is 
called technically the natural system of teaching languages, 
though we believe it is in fact anything but a natural system. 
In the first place, if we suppose it the best method of acquiring 
the modern, it by no means follows that the same holds true of 
the ancient languages. Because a child, in acquiring the words 
of his mother tongue, is obliged to learn its principles by a 
natural induction from facts taught him by imitation, we are not 
to infer that this is the best way of acquiring a second or 
a third language. A child has a certain number of ideas, or 
the images of a certain number of things, which he wishes to 
find audible signs to express. ‘These signs he finds out 
by his observation of others, and masters them by imitation. 
The same would be the method followed by a child placed in a 
foreign family for the purpose of learning a foreign language. 
But we in general enter upon the study of other tongues at a 
period of life when the mind has attained some degree of 
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maturity, and the process is exactly the reverse of that b 
which we are taught our mother tongue. The problem to be 
solved, is, not to ascertain the sign expressive of a given idea— 
we have already one set of signs—but to ascertain the idea 
expressed by a given sign. The words are placed before us, 
and we are to decipher their meaning by the acknowledged 
philosophic principles of general grammar, rendered more 
definite by the particular principles of the particular language 
which we are employed upon. ‘This certainly is the process 
in what is called acquiring a language ; for we would by no 
means be understood to say that we gain no new ideas in the 
range of foreign studies. But these are in a higher region of 
literature, and are not brought within our grasp, until we have 
threaded our way some distance along the less tempting 
path of philology. 

It is true, a student somewhat versed in the study of lan- 
guages, will be able to unfold the mysteries of a foreign tongue 
with infinitely greater facility, and much less preparation, than a 
mere tyro in the business. A student, also, who has a decided 
taste for such pursuits, may venture upon the ocean of a new 
language, relying more upon his instinctive tact, and less upon 
preparatory knowledge of declensions, conjugations, and syntax. 
But to such our remarks are not intended toapply. We speak 
of the study in the earlier periods of education, and of the 
manner in which it must be pursued by the vast majority of 
pupils. Besides, it is not the object, at least it is only a secon- 
dary object, with by far the greatest number of students, par- 
ticularly in our country, to speak a foreign language. This is 
a matter depending infinitely more upon mechanical practice 
than upon philosophy, and can rarely be mastered except 
during a residence of years in the country where the language 
is spoken. It is not the conversation, but the literature and 
science of foreigners, that we wish, at least as long as we are 
on this side of the Atlantic, to comprehend. ‘To one versed 
in the modes of thinking, feeling, and reasoning of another 
nation, it will be no hard matter, upon visiting that nation, to 
acquire rapidly the power of fluent conversation. A little 
practice superadded to theory and philosophy, will make him 
a thorough master of the foreign language in its widest range. 
But the pupil, who has been taught to despise the necessity of 
previously laboring at the task of grammar, and to imagine 
himself a foreign scholar because his memory is stored with a 
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sufficient quantity of words and phrases to blunder with tolera- 
ble facility through a half hour’s talk, will find that his fancied 
knowledge extends but little beyond the mere borders of the 
drapery, while the substance and soul of foreign genius, are 
not only beyond his present reach, but almost at a despairing 
height above it. 

In nine cases out of ten, the power of conversing, is not at- 
tained with a sufficient degree of correctness to render it an 
acquisition of the smallest value. We believe any competent 
linguist, who has had an opportunity of listening to the wretch- 
ed smattering of French, Italian, &c., which is commonly heard 
in boarding schools, will bear us out in our assertion, however 
extravagant it may appear. While, therefore, we would recom- 
mend foreign studies as one of the surest means of improving 
the judgment, elevating the fancy, and correcting the taste, we 
most earnestly enter our protest against mistaking the shadow 
for the substance, and deprecate the effeminate notion, that 
labor, long and severe labor, is wholly unnecessary for the at- 
tainment of the literary treasures embraced in the languages of 
other nations. 

If the preceding observations are true of the modern, they 
must, a fortiori, be true of ancient languages. Indeed, we find 
it difficult to conceive by what strange delusion many very res- 
pectable teachers have fallen in love with the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem of interlineation. As to the merit of the discovery, we do 
not, even supposing it to be entirely original, we do not envy 
its author his laurels. But the fact is, it is only a very 
slight improvement upon the system which has been prevalent 
from time immemorial, at least as far back as our memory ex- 
tends, in every college of the United States ; and if it was not 
known in England previously to the time of Mr Hamilton, we 
have only to remark that, in this respect, our tyros have 
outstripped the elaborate skill of British artisans. We appeal 
to the experience of every alumnus of Harvard, if he has not 
at least seen in his own class a dozen specimens of this system, 
in the shape of ‘ anterliners ;’ and if he has allowed himself, 
through the enticements of indolence, to use them, instead of 
honestly getting his lesson by the labor of his own mind and the 
sweat of his own brow, whether he has not afterwards lamented 
his yielding to the temptation. 

We say that our remarks apply more strongly to the ancient 
than to the modern languages, because their construction is of 
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a much more complicated character. ‘The power of language, 
considered as an artificial structure, or acontrivance for the trans- 
mission of thought, is much more fully and perfectly dev i 
in the former. Considered as simple instruments of reasoning 
the latter have a decided advantage. ‘The principles of gr am- 
mar and rhetoric, are therefore more fully unfolded in the lan- 
guages of antiquity than in those of modern days ;—and the 
idea of acquiring anything like a competent know ledge of them, 
without a severe study of their curious and recondite philosophy > 
seems to us so palpably absurd, that when we hear it seriously 
advanced, as it sometimes is, by intelligent and scholarlike men, 
we listen to them with wonder and almost with incredulity. No 
matter how many facilities are afforded, in the shape of im- 
proved grammars and dictionaries, containing more clear and 
philosophical expositions of the principles of language, and more 
elaborately correct etymological investigations. ‘These are im- 
portant improvements, in which the last few years have been 
wonderfully fertile, and which have put an entirely new face 
upon classical studies. But let us hear no more cf the empi- 
ricism of dispensing with severe systematic labor in mastering 
the languages of classical antiquity. ‘The truth of the whole 
matter is, that the Hamiltonian system is a natural method only 
so far as it is natural to us, in consequence of what the Calvin- 
ists would call our depravity by nature, but which we call the 
simple vis inertia, to rid ourselves of labor whenever we con- 
veniently can. 

We have spoken particularly of the study of languages ; but 
it would be easy to find absurdities, if not equally glaring, at 
least equally unphilosophical, in other branches of education. 
For the present, we shall extend our remarks no further upon 
this topic, but proceed to the next in our discussion. 

Another obstacle to the progress of knowledge, is the waste 
of time in disputing upon the utility, whether absolute or com- 
parative, of certain kinds of information. Our readers undoubt- 
edly retain a fresh recollection of the excitement produced in 
this region a few years since, on the subject of classical learn- 
ing. ‘That excitement, or at least the scepticism produced by 
it, has not yet ceased to exist. ‘The rage for improvement has 
swept away, not only the absurd restrictions of scholastic sys- 
tems, but also much that was valuable, and that ought to have 
been retained. We remark, first, that any kind of knowledge, 
however far removed from what i is called, in the cant of the day, 
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practically useful, is worthy to employ the labor of a rational 
being. The object of attaining knowledge is twofold. It pro- 
motes the physical happiness, “and inc reases the conveniences 
and luxuries of the present life, as witnessed in the superiority 
of the civilized over the savage state; and it tends to elevate 
our moral and intellectual nature, as instanced in the superiority 
of the poor man of letters over the wealthy tgnoramus. These 
generally, but not always, coincide. In training the mind in a 
way to act its part well here, and to prepare itself for a higher 
state of existence, regard must be paid to both these ends. 
Some: kinds of knowledge tend immediately to the promotion of 
physical-comfort, and remotely to intellectual elevation. ‘That 
these are exceedingly important, we are far from denying. 

Every new application of scientific truth to the practical arts 
of life, we hail as a blessing to the whole family of man, and as 
entitling its author to a place among the benefactors of his age. 
But the danger is, lest we rest satisfied with the means and for- 
get the end—lest we limit our aspirations to bodily comfort, 

leaving out of the question a matter of incomparably higher mo- 
ment, the happiness of the mind. Wealth is desirable, not in 
Seetl—foe i in itself, a piece of gold i is of less value than the same 
weight of iron ; but because it is the means of procuring hap- 
piness—not the happiness of the body merely, except so far as 
that is subservient to the happiness of the soul, but the happi- 
ness arising from moral and intellectual dignity. Yet how many 
spend the precious hours of youth and manhood to attain a mass 
of worldly treasure, to be brooded over in an ignorant and cheer- 
less old age. 

If, then, the ultimate aim of all knowledge is, or should be, 
moral and intellectual happiness, we must allow some impor- 
tance to that knowledge which bears directly upon this kind of 
happiness ; nay, we will go so far as to assert, that it ought to 
hold the highest place in the education of a rational being. 
The developement of the intellect, the cultivation of the taste, 
the refining and exalting of the fancy, the exciting an inextin- 
guishable thirst to drink deeper and deeper at the fountains 
of truth—these are the objects of a truly elevated education. 
Whatever, in the world about us and the world within us, is 
presented to the cognisance of our minds, is worthy to be seri- 
ously embraced ; for thus are we enabled to approach nearer 
to the source of all truth, the throne of the Eternal. The vague 
use of the word practical has led to many absurd conclusions. 
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We hear it applied to one kind of knowledge, and that too, not 
in reference to an end, but to a means; as if the knowledge, 
which we have just alluded to, were not equally, nay, more 
practical, in the high and true sense of that term, as contribut- 
ing to the elevation of the mind. 

There is current in society a great deal of cant on this topic, 
an evident indication of a propensity to make the intellectual 
subservient to the physical, instead of paramount to it. ‘This 
we deprecate deeply, sincerely. From this have sprung those 
illiberal sentences of condemnation, which have been so sweep- 
ingly passed upon classical studies. It is true, that the same 
reasons do not now exist for making these the whole, nor even 
the principal aim of education, as formerly were in force. But 
so long as purity of taste, directness and force of eloquence, 
correct and inimitably clear perceptions of the beauty of exter- 
nal nature, the most graceful and perfect embodying of her 
heart-stirring inspirations, shall be held in honor among men, 
so long will the classics of Greece and Rome stand high on the 
list of studies, worthy to employ the energies of the human 
mind. It is not our purpose to enter upon an elaborate argu- 
ment in defence of Greek and Latin. We believe it is hardly 
wanted at the present day, and if it were, that it might be 
easily supplied. An increased zeal in the cause of good learn- 
ing, which we conceive to be inclusive of the ancient classics, 
is all that we require to raise up among us scholars worthy of 
our nation. 

We come now to the consideration of a topic of deep and 
lasting importance. We allude to religious disputes, and to the 
jealousies which have occasionally broken out between different 
sects, and have exerted a strong influence upon the progress of 
learning. Our remarks are not intended to apply to contro- 
versy in general—for that we heartily approve—but to contro- 
versy, in which the peculiar religious sentiments of individuals or 
‘institutions have been turned to odium, and their usefulness 
prostrated in a career of exertion entirely distinct from theology. 
The cry of heresy has been raised against those who have taken 
the liberty which the New Testament, by implication at least, 
enjoins upon all to assume, of investigating questions of specula- 
tive theology for themselves, and professing to believe the con- 
clusions which the free exercise of their reason has forced them 
to believe in fact. Let us examine a moment the right which 
any man has to charge another with heresy. 
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In the first place, all religious sects, in our country at least, 
if they would preserve the least shadow of consistency, must 
profe ssedly be willing that every other sect should have an equal 
libe arty with themselves, of forming its religious faith according 
to the only standard which all acknowledge ; viz. the holy 
scriptures. A man who would deny this, we should hardly at- 
tempt to persuade. But where is the advantage of enjoying 
this liberty in appearance, if it be denied to us in fact? And if 
we exercise a right which universal consent has accorded to us, 
and come to a different conclusion upon subjects, whether im- 
portant or not, from the fixed belief of our neighbours, it is a 
corollary as strictly deducible from that right, as any inference 
short of mathematical clearness, that we should have the right of 
openly professing that conclusion, without exposing ourselves to 
the odious charges, which have been rung against certain Chris- 
tians from one end a the country to the other. He who would 
acknowledge the first proposition, and yet deny the second, would 
be guilty of an absurdity in logic, which we have no name to 
express. 

Again, what right has any man to charge another professing 
Christian with heresy? History reads us an instructive lesson, 
which it would be well for Protestant infallibles to remember. 
It is not, we believe, going too far to assert, that, in all cases, 
the heretics have been the minority, and in nine cases out of 
ten, have had the truth on their side. ‘They have been branded 
with infamy, and suffered in every way, because those from 
whom they differed, happened to be more numerous and power- 
ful than themselves. ‘This is the amount of the teachings of 
history. But to lay out of the question the results of actual ex- 
perience found in history, and to come to the subject considered 
by itself, we say, that, from the very nature of man and the un- 
changeable circumstances of the case, no one has a right to 
charge another with heresy, who has examined faithfully for 
himself; nor can he do it without usurping a power belonging 
only to the Most High. You may believe that any particular 
doctrine or scheme of doctrines is grounded upon a mistaken 
belief ; but you have no authority for fixing a line, and saying, 
Thus far shalt thou come and no farther. You may believe 
that this point in your creed is true, and that opposite belief is 
false; but you have no right to act upon the presumption that 
your judgment i is infallible, and your neighbour’s full of error, 

and to follow out this presumption till you deny him the name 
of a Christian, and denounce him as an unbeliever. 
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We have heard it said by advocates of the Exclusive Sys- 
tem, that truth has a convincing power, which is borne in upon 
the mind with an impulse that cannot be resisted. Something 
like this is undoubtedly the fact. But truth of this kind should 
be of such a nature, and your convictions of it should be so clear, 
that you can not only persuade yourself, but others also. Else, 
however satisfied of it you may be yourself, you have no pre- 
tence to force others into it, or to denounce them for being 
headstrong against you. But is not ignorance proverbially dog- 
matical? Do we not all know, that true knowledge is modest 
and unpretending, and that, take the history of the world to- 
gether, the positive, the dogmatical, the infallible, in a vast ma- 
jority of instances, are either knaves or dupes; either crafty 
hypocrites, or bewildered madmen? 

Before you can pretend to denounce a fellow being as he- 
retical, three conditions are absolutely necessary, either of which 
failing, your pretensions fall to the ground. First, you must 
have an infinite power of distinguishing between the true and 
the false ; for if your power be finite, then is your neighbour 
upon a level with yourself, and if you stigmatize him with he- 
resy, you must not complain if he returns the compliment. 
Such power belongs to none but God. Secondly, you must be 
able to enter completely into another’s character aud feelings 
before you have a right to call him a heretic. You must be 
able to decide, within a hair’s breadth, what he believes, and 
what he does not ; which is a degree of knowledge no man has 
of himself, much less of another, and which is plainly impossi- 
ble, particularly as the first condition we have mentioned is im- 
possible. And, thirdly, you must be able to trace your neigh- 
bour’s belief back to its origin, and forward to its effects. You 
must discern clearly the motives that influenced the formation 
of his belief, in order to decide whether that belief be sincere or 
the contrary ; and you must be sure of the influence which that 
belief has exercised and will exercise upon his actions; for a 
belief dangerously erroneous, ought, in the nature of things, to 
produce corresponding effects. But this is no less impossible 
than the preceding conditions. ‘Thus, then, the right to pro- 
nounce another man a heretic, because he differs from you, 
depends upon a series of impossibilities, each of which is doubly 
strong by its connexion with the rest. You must be either com- 
petent or not. If you say you are competent, you must be 
either insane or superhuman. 
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But it may be said the scriptures contain a standard by which 
all must be measured, and that a real Christian can hardly be 
mistaken. We acknowledge that all the necessary truths of re- 
ligion are taught so clearly, that it is next to impossible to mis- 
take them. But the doctrines which serve as a hook on which 
to hang a charge of heresy, are no such matters. ‘They are 
generally inferred from hints darkly scattered here and there, 
which may admit of other interpretations, equally, if not more 
consistent with the general tenor of the scriptures, or which may 
be interpolations in the genuine text. We acknowledge that 
whatever is unfolded by revelation, man must receive with 
reverent submission. But human reason, which is so much 
scorned by some religionists, must be brought into action to de- 
cide what has been revealed. All that we know of the chris- 
tian religion is contained in human language, addressed to us as 
human and rational beings, and subject to the same rules of in- 
terpretation, that are applied to the interpretation of other docu- 
ments. Besides this, a large body of coliateral and subsequent 
evidence is to be sifted, by the aid of this same human reason. 
And if an insulated passage appears at first sight to teach a doc- 
trine inconsistent, nay, directly opposed to reason, the presump- 
tion is very strong that we have misinterpreted the passage, and 
common philosophical honesty would compel us to review an 
opinion founded upon such questionable ground. An appeal to 
the scriptures, therefore, upon matters of speculative faith, how- 
ever satisfactory it may be to the individual making the appeal, 
will hardly convince his opponent of the justice of branding him 
with heresy. So much for the claim of pretenders to the throne 
of conscience. 

But what application have these remarks to the subject with 
which we began the present paper? A fact or two may 
enlighten us a little upon this point. The general fact, that per- 
sons tainted with a supposed defection from Puritanical Ortho- 
doxy, are looked upon with suspicious eyes in by far the largest 
part of our country, is too notorious, perhaps, to need even this 
passing mention. Men engaged in different professions have 
felt the paralyzing sirocco-breath of religious rancor. ‘Teach- 
ers have been denounced, and have had their characters attacked 
with a bitterness which can hardly be paralleled in the annals of 
theological quarrels. The alarm has very generally been raised 
by those who ought to know better, if they do not; and then 
echoed in every tone of horror, by a thousand underlings, who 
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follow the key-note of their spiritual guides. The pretence is, 
that the peculiaf religious sentiments of an individual have an 
intimate connexion with his fitness to become a teacher, which 
is about as reasonable as to maintain that a man in a broad- 
brimmed hat is unfit to calculate an eclipse. 

Setting aside for a moment the questionable truth of such doc- 
trines as the trinity, total depravity, &c., and even admitting 
them to be of great spiritual importance, we ask, as we have 
in another connexion asked before, is it wise, is it judicious 
to insist upon their being taught in all our schools? They 
are doctrines, particularly that of the trinity, which those 
who profess to believe them, rarely profess that they under- 
stand. But every one at all acquainted with the science of 
education, knows well, that a teacher ventures upon extremely 
dangerous ground, when he attempts to enforce what he him- 
self does not comprehend. Children are extremely inquisitive 
in regard to the reasons of things, and go much deeper in their 
reflections than superficial observers are apt to suppose. The 
only way, then, to force the reception of these dogmas, is, to de- 
stroy the wish, or at least to prevent the act, of inquiring, ad- 
mitting even that they may be afterwards received upon differ- 
ent principles. The look of painful perplexity, with which an 
intelligent*child listens to instructions, not only utterly beyond 
-his comprehension, but directly opposed to the teachings of 
the simplest reasoning, ought to speak volumes to the mind 
and heart of the bigoted dogmatist. ‘The young mind, before 
it has been tainted by the contact of vice, experiences a natural 
and intense delight in the acquisition of knowledge. Its per- 
ceptions are clear, and every new addition to its intellectual 
stores, spreads over all its previous attainments a beautiful lus- 
tre, in proportion to the keenness and strength with which it 
has been grasped. But once check this vivacity of intellectual 
habit, by crowding upon it a system of dogmas that no mind 
can adopt, until it has prostrated its noblest powers, and you op- 
press it with an incubus which years, perhaps, will be un- 
able to shake off. If these dogmas must ever be pressed, let 
the intellect first arrive to a degree of maturity which will en- 
able it to comprehend the necessity, if there be any such ne- 
cessity, of receiving an apparent absurdity without an effort of 
investigation, as if it were the ipse dixit of the Eternal. You 
may place the whole array of scholastic subtleties before your 
pupil, you may harangue him day after day upon the unpar- 
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donable sin of rejecting them, and he will be about as much 
benefited as the merest tyro in mathematics, by gazing upon a 
series of formulas in the infinitesimal calculus. 

Those of the present generation, who have come to years of 
maturity, must have witnessed scenes in our schools, which no 
rational mind can look back upon without a feeling bordering 
upon detestation for their perpetrators. We are not certain 
that these scenes have passed entirely from the stage at the 
present day; but at any rate they are of much less frequent 
occurrence, and the increasing good sense of our population, it 
is to be devoutly hoped, will tend strongly to prevent their re- 
petition. , We allude to the revivals, as they are called, got up 
by hair-brained religionists, in academies and schools. We 
have ourselves witnessed extravagances on these stormy occa- 
sions, that almost rivalled the outrages by which Beman and 
Finney and other Western incendaries lately violated every 
feeling of propriety and delicacy. All the horrors of a Calvin- 
istic hell have been arrayed before the little tremblers, and the 
unutterable wo of eternal fire pointed out as the consequence 
and reward of that obstinate depravity which would close the 
mind against the monstrous terrors drawn from the exhaustless 
imaginations of these deluded but crafty agitators. ‘The ordinary 
pursuits of sound and wholesome learning, have been thrown 
aside. ‘The buoyant and throbbing joyousness of youth and. 
childhood, have been changed to an indescribable sadness and 
gloom. ‘The healthful sports of the play-ground have been re- 
nounced for that ‘ weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth,’ 
which remind us more strongly of Pandemonium than of God’s 
beautiful world ; and those, who, from more judicious treat- 
ment at home, or a stronger tincture of good sense, have been 
enabled to see the height and breadth of the absurdity, have 
been pitied or scorned as deluded reprobates, destined to ever- 
lasting perdition. But this high straining of the mind must in 
time give way, or destroy its tone. ‘The natural rebound often 
carries it to the other extreme; and observers have been aston- 
ished to see so much heat and fervor, not only cooling away to 
indifference, but turning into a positive dislike for all religious 
things. One would suppose that an honest mind would be 
taught wisdom by a few instances of such backsliding. But 
there is in genuine fanaticism a blind wrong-headedness, which 
would affect to consider any attempt to moderate its extrava- 
gances as a tampering with the Holy Spirit. 
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We do not pretend to say how far religious instruction should 
be combined with scientific and literary education; but we 
would remark, in general terms, that the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, which are universally received, and which have a 
universal application, should be scrupulously inculcated. The 
paternal character of God, his infinite wisdom, goodness, pow- 
er, and mercy; the precepts and teachings of Jesus, explain- 
ing our duties to ourselves, to others, and to God, should un- 
doubtedly be blended with every portion of early instruction. 
But we are equally firm in the belief of the utter absurdity 
that those are guilty of, who place first among the essentials, 
the disputed, and in some instances, the injurious doctrines of 
a particular sect. The harm that has been done by it, to 
many noble intellects, in shrouding the light of reason with a 
more than Egyptian darkness, om in weakening, after the first 
bursts of passion have subsided, their attachment to the lofty 
and ennobling qualities of true religion, can hardly be calculated. 
We venture to say that hundreds of our readers will bear testi- 
mony to the baleful influence of this early sectarian education. 
Such dark and dismal impressions, when once deeply received, 
as they often are, into the susceptible mind of the child, the 
strongest efforts of the maturest intellect can rarely efface. 
The images of darkness and terror linger around the outer 
court of the mansion into which they have once been admitted, 
long after the exorcism of Truth has banished them from its 
inner apartments. 

We trust implicitly to the progress of time, and the simulta- 
neous progress of intelligence, to remove these obstacles, which 
have been, and are still, weighty ones, to the advancement of 
knowledge; particularly that of religious prejudice. The 
greatest conquest the human mind has to achieve, is the conquest 
over this great enemy to its truest interest. But it is an enter- 
prise of great difficulty and delicacy, requirmg much time 
and patient moral effort for its accomplishment. It is easy 
enough to make men assent to the general truth, that we are 
all responsible to God alone for our religious belief; that we 
all possess an equal right to shake off what we deem to be er- 
rors, and profess what we deem to be truth. But in granting 
thus much, they mean only that we may renounce errors as far 
as they have renounced them—and wo be to those who step 
an inch beyond that line. No matter how thorough may have 
been his research, how sincere his belief, how patient and 
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prayerful his watchfulness, how pure and conscientious his 
practice—the man who steps beyond the strictest limits of stern 
Orthodoxy, though he may be allowed the merit of being a 
moral man, is held up to reprobation as an unbeliever, no bet- 
ter than the veriest pagan. ‘To use the mildest language, this 
is a terrible enormity in the christian character, and one, we 
devoutly trust, which the present age is destined to away with. 

In the exact proportion in which the mass of the people be- 
come intelligent, will these melancholy perversions of our mor- 
al powers be corrected ; and in the same proportion that these 
obstacles to knowledge are removed, will the removal of future 
obstacles be facilitated. Knowledge alone can display to men 
the full extent of that liberty with which Christ hath made us 
free. Knowledge, alone, can teach men to distinguish between 
the ravings of self-conceited bigotry, and the true impulses of 
christian zeal; between the indiscriminate denunciations of 
vulgar fanaticism, and the earnest, yet calm and gentle admo- 
nitions of evangelical piety. 

We have barely hinted at many topics, because our present 
limits forbid us to enlarge upon them as we could wish. Our 
deep and anxious interest in the progress of knowledge, with 
which we believe the dearest hopes of humanity are indissolu- 
bly linked, has led us to point out what we conceive to be some 
of the most important obstacles in its way. ‘The voice of his- 
tory and of reason is with us, when we give to knowledge this 
preeminent importance. ‘The political revolutions of the world, 
which stand out so glaringly from the pages of history, mourn- 
fully remind us of the fate, which has awaited nations as great, as 
powerful, as majestic, as our own beloved republic, and which 
may await her too, unless men learn to follow where true 
knowledge leads the way. ‘The real interests of our race 
have been warred with by the stern and destroying passions of 
conquerors, and the multitude have shouted mad pzans while 
dragged after their chariot wheels. And as to the history of 
the church,—what is the lesson taught by her flames of martyr- 
dom, her Inquisition, and her almost infernal refinements in 
cruelty ? Is it that the spirit of christian love breathes a divine 
influence in regions overshadowed by the clouds of ignorance ? 
Is it that our holy faith beams-with a more celestial radiance, 
when the mind, in the purest depths of which that faith serenely 
dwells, is shrouded in a bewildering mist which the sun of 
knowledge has not yet pierced? Is the lesson such that we 
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may confidently expect a millenium for Christianity without 
an effort to improve the heart by kindling the light of mind? 
We answer unhesitatingly, No. The voice of reason is 
with us. The mind is gifted with powers capable of infinite 
expansion. ‘The more these powers are called into action and 
improved by knowledge of whatever sort, the readier must be 
its comprehension of the sublime truths of religion, the highest 
and noblest objects of the soul. Let him, then, who would 
do good service to his country and to his religion, use his ut- 
most to promote the cause of true knowledge, either by con- 
tributing to its actual advancement, or by removing the obsta- 
cles to its progress. 
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[Continued from p. 404 of the last volume. ] 


Tue Affections or Feelings, as I have before observed, * 
form one of the three essential attributes of the soul; the first 
of which, the Intellect, I have already considered with a view 
to the future state of man. In treating of the Affections and 
the Moral Powers, I shall pursue the same method of reason- 
ing ; namely, to discover what will be the future state of the 
soul, by investigating its nature, as it is manifested in its pre- 
sent condition. 

Man is made not only to form ideas of the world and of 
himself, but also to be interested in what he perceives, thinks, 
and imagines. ‘The objects, which, through the eye of the 
mind, the intellect, are brought into contact with ourselves, do 
not remain indifferent to us. We take a part in them, or rath- 
er make them part of ourselves. They affect the state of our 
being, as they give rise to pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, 
hope or fear, trust or distrust. All these various states of the 
soul we comprehend under the general name of affections. 
Through the self-conscious power of our intellect, we know 
that our affections or feelings are not the productions of our 
own free will or imagination. ‘To say that the pain we com- 
plain of is imaginary, or of our own choosing, is as much as to 
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say that it is not real.* Our affections, though intimately con- 
nected with all other states of the mind, are not merely other 
names for ideas or resolutions, operations of the intellect and 
the will,—they are peculiar states of the mind distinct from all 
others. We can imagine a being endowed with the power of 
thinking and resolving, but incapable of pleasure or pain, love 
or dislike. If there were such a being it would be as impossi- 
ble for a feeling mind to give any definite idea of his pleasant 
or painful emotions, as it is to convey ideas of sound and color 
to the deaf andthe blind. The affections, then, are not merely 
synonymous terms for other operations of the mind, but they 
exist distinct from all others, as a matter of fact withinus. Men 
therefore, generally and justly, ascribe their affections to a con- 
stituent principle i in the soul, as their common source and cen- 
tre. Itis the nature of this principle, which we call the Heart, 
that we must search into, in order to form some adequate pre- 
conception of the future state of human affections. 

This part of our investigation is attended with peculiar diffi- 
culty, since many of the most important operations of the heart, 
the true motives to actions, and beginnings of passions, are apt 
to pass unnoticed even by the eye of the mind. This every 
one should consider, when he attempts to unroll the mysterious 
scroll of the heart, with a view to decipher the hieroglyphics 
of the soul. Impressed with the difficulty of this undertaking, 
{ shall confine myself to the duties of a faithful historian of the 
soul. J shall mention such facts only, as lie within the con- 
sciousness of every individual, excluding all preconceived the- 
ories, that the soul herself may be her own interpreter and 
prophet. 

The feelings or affections, in different men, and in the same 
individual, are infinitely various, and continually changing. 
They are, moreover, so frequently blended with other opera- 
tions of the mind, with thoughts and actions, that in order to 
know what is likely to be immortal in them, it is necessary to 
view them, if possible, separate from all other phenomena of 
the soul; and by a philosophical analysis trace them to their 
sources and elements. It would exceed the limits of this arti- 
cle, as well as the powers of the writer, to analyze all the va- 


* Hooker says, ‘ Affections, as Joy, Grief, Fear, and Anger, with such like, 
being, as it were, the sundry fashions and forms of appetite, can neither rise at 
the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose but rise at the sight of some 
things.’ 
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rious affections. It is necessary, and sufficient, to show by 
some examples, what appear to be the elementary feelings 
of man; leaving it to the reader to test the correctness of the 
results we come to, by subjecting any other emotion or affection 
to the same analysis. 

In the first place, a person who fears an impending evil, 
and one who regrets the loss of a friend ; one who suffers from 
sickness or poverty, and one who is ashamed of his ignorance 
or sins; one who resents an injury he has received, and one 
who compassionates the sufferings of another; each one of 
these persons is subject to a particular affection. But there is 
one feeling mixed up with, or at the bottom of all these various 
affections of fear, regret, discomfort, shame, remorse, resent- 
ment, anger, indignation, hatred, envy, and compassion. ‘This 
is the simple feeling of Pain. Of this, there are many various 
degrees and modifications, which we denote by the words un- 
easiness, grief, unhappiness, or misery. But this feeling of 
pain itself is a simple and primitive emotion, which cannot be 
resolved into any other. 

On the other hand, a person who is elated with hope, or 
confident of success ; proud of possessing what he himself es- 
teems, and vain of what is prized by others ; one who respects, 
loves, and admires all that is praiseworthy, and the libertine, 
who triumphs in his freedom from all moral restraints ; each of 
these persons is actuated by a different affection. But one el- 
ementary feeling is embraced in all these affections of hope, con- 
fidence, pride, vanity, esteem, love, admiration, joy, on ac- 
count of the perfections or imperfections of others. ‘This com- 
mon element is the simple feeling of Pleasure. Of this, there 
are also different degrees and modifications, such as gaiety, joy, 
happiness, and bliss. 

In the third place, one who relieves another’s wants from 
charity, and one who does the same for the purpose of hum- 
bling him whom he assists ; a person who reprehends another 
to insult, and one who does the same in order to improve him ; 
he who is led by kindness, gratitude, humility, and courtesy, 
and he who is impelled by revenge, or avarice, or ambition, 
by moral or immoral, religious or irreligious zeal, indolence or 
curiosity ; all these persons are under the influence of different 
affections. But they are all characterised by the same prima- 
ry feeling. This feeling we call Desire, be it the desire of do- 
ing good, or evil; of spreading truth or falsehood ; the desire 
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of wealth, power, or fame; the willingness to recognise one’s 
own imperfections, which is humility, or the desire of hum- 
bling others, which is haughtiness. 

There are, then, in man, three feelings, Pain, Pleasure, and 
Desire, which cannot be traced to any more simple operations 
of the soul, nor are they resolvable into one another. ‘The re- 
lation of these three elementary feelings to each other, may be 
learned from a few examples. The want of food, the want of 
information, and the want of merit, give rise to three kinds of 
pain—animal, intellectual, and moral pain ; that is, to a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with our animal, our intellectual, and moral 
state. ‘This feeling of dissatisfaction gives rise to desire. The 
pain of starving gives rise to hunger and thirst ; the suffering 
from ignorance to curiosity, or desire of knowledge ; and the 
painful consciousness of moral imperfection to virtue, or exer- 
tion after excellence. All these animal, intellectual, and moral 
desires are evidently called forth by a feeling of dissatisfaction 
or pain. Desire is nothing more than a felt tendency to change 
the unsatisfactory state we are in, for a more satisfactory con- 
dition. ‘The true object of all desire, therefore, is satisfaction ; 
that is, cessation of pain, and experience of pleasure. ‘The re- 
al object of hunger is not the food that is used, nor the process 
of eating. Food and eating are not desired, except when they 
serve to remove the pain of fasting, or to gratify the palate. 
In the same manner the ultimate object of curiosity is not infor- 
mation, but intellectual enjoyment, for which information is the 
necessary means; and the end of virtue is moral happiness, 
which can be attained only by the means of doing good, or 
performing our duties.* The immediate object of all desire is 


* The limits of this article do not permit me to argue this contested point in 
ethics. But I wish those who are of a different opinion would ask themselves 
whether virtue is not founded on the free desire of goodness or perfection, 
and whether the main object of all desire is not satisfaction—satisfaction of the 
desire itself; and thirdly, whether a man can be said to be perfectly satisfied, 
unless he feels satisfied, that is, happy.—'Those who are not used to metaphys- 
ical speculation on this subject, will no doubt be persuaded that he is the best 
man who finds his happiness in goodness; and that no one can be virtuous 
without desiring to be good.—Impressed with the importance of a strict dis- 
tinction between that which is moral, and that which is merely profitable, and 
not knowing in what this difference really consists, many have defined virtue 
and morality as something which has nothing to do with desire and happiness, 
as a necessary product of the clear and strong conception of duty. But an act 
produced by the mere conception of it, without a motive, that is, a desire, and 
consequently, without a choice between different motives,—such an act deserves 
no more to be called an action, strictly speaking, than that of yawning or sighing 
under the impulse of imitation. 
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the cessation of pain ; but this of itself is the beginning of plea- 
sure or satisfaction. Hence we can say, the origin of all de- 
sire is pain, and its object is pleasure. Desire is the motive, 
and pleasure the end of all actions of man. Out of the heart, 
the centre and source of all desire, pain, and pleasure, are in- 
deed the issues of life,—of animal, intellectual, and moral life. 
It is the pleasure, the happiness we find in any pursuit, which 
prompts us to choose it, or at least recommends it to our choice 5 
which to the one makes gold more valuable than honor, and to 
the other renders truth dearer than life. 

If the common expressions of pleasure and pain give us a 
true idea of the feelings of the infant, it seems that pain is the 
firstborn emotion in man. ‘This gives rise to desire—be it the 
desire of air or food, motion or rest,—which directs all his 
movements, first unconsciously, then voluntarily, to its true end, 
the satisfaction of its wants, cessation of pain, and attainment 
of pleasure. 

Experience shows, in regard to all the various sources of 
pleasure, what I have already observed with respect to man’s 
intellectual life, that those attainments which give full satisfac- 
tion for a time, soon again become a source of discontent. 
Thus the enlargement of man’s knowledge makes him conscious 
of its limits; the advancement to a station in society which was 
once the highest mark of his ambition, creates the want of 
greater influence ; and moral greatness attained, becomes small 
in the eye of the possessor, and wakes in his soul a ‘ divine 
ambition’ after an unknown and unconceived of state of power 
and glory.—Thus, with the expression of dissatisfaction man 
enters upon life, and with the conviction of its insufficiency he 
leaves it. 

What is the meaning of this constant succession of pain, de- 
sire, and pleasure in human life, which ends with a feeling that 
seems less like a termination than another beginning of life? 
The poet divined its true import, when he said, 

‘Man’s grief is grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality.’ 

Nor can it be mistaken by the true student of human nature, 
who finds out the real meaning of this deep and mysterious 
author, not from the made up theories of her various commen- 
tators, but from her own authentic works, and as it were in the 
language of the original; that is, from the spontaneous work- 
ings of the soul, ascertained by faithful self-observation. He can- 
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not fail to find in that regular succession of emotions in his soul, 
a revelation of his present and future being. For if he in- 
quires into the causes of * asure, pain, and desire, he finds 
that pleasure is called forth in man by everything that j is, or 
seems to him conducive to his perfection ; ; that is, favorable to 
the continuation of his being and increase of his powers— 
while every impression of an opposite nature causes pain. All 
that secures to an individual his own existence, be it the acqui- 
sition of a livelihood, or a satisfactory proof of the immortality 
of his soul, excites pleasure, while poverty and doubt are caus- 
es of pain. ‘The same emotions are called forth by the real or 
imaginary increase or diminution of his power, be it by increase 
of knowledge and moral excellence, or by acts of violence and 
oppression. 

What is the cause and object of the third elementary feel- 
ing of man, his desire? I have shown that desire is called forth 
by pain, or the feeling of dissatisfaction which arises from imper- 
fection ; and that its object is satisfaction or happiness, which 
is founded on perfection. Desire, then, is, in fact, nothing but 
the tendency of human nature to pass from imperfection to 
perfection. ‘Thus poverty, which endangers man’s earthly ex- 
istence, gives rise to industry to secure it; thus the pains of 
ignorance and doubt concerning the state of man afier death, 

call forth intellectual exertion to establish the happy conviction 
of his immortality. In the same way, the transition from a 
supposed imperfection to an imaginary perfection, is induced 
by desire. The sufferings of honest poverty thus become 
temptations to exchange it for ill gotten wealth; and the re- 
straints which the laws “and manners of society impose upon the 
passions, give rise to a criminal desire to surmount or to brave 
them. 

The regular succession of pain, desire, and pleasure, takes 
place in animals, as well as in man; and for the same purpose ; 
viz. the attainment of that degree of perfection for which they 
were fitted by their nature. But the nature and destiny of 
the animal is finite; accordingly the succession of its feel- 
ings is a continual round of the same pains, desires, and 
pleasures. ‘The want of food causes pain and hunger ; this 
being satisfied gives way to a feeling of weariness and desire 
of rest, until rest becomes painful, and calls for exercise, 
which excites the appetite, and reproduces the same course 
of feelings. But man is differently constituted in this res- 
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pect. In him there is a desire to continue and increase each 
pleasure he is enjoying, to infinity. This is true, not only of 
the pleasures of the mind, the intellectual, moral, and religious 
enjoyments, but also of the gratification of the senses. The 
animal frame, indeed, is not pee to minister to the unnat- 
ural craving of the gross drunkard, or the refined epicurean ; 
but the cravings of the sensualist, the miser, the ambitious, out- 
reach his power to satisfy them, as well as the desires of the 
true philosopher and philanthropist. Whatever man has, be it 
gold, or honor, or knowledge, or virtue, it reminds him of what 
he has not, and thus satisfaction itself breeds discontent, as the 
true and only way to more perfect happiness. 

This important fact that the summit to which our desires 
tend, however high, as soon as it is reached, becomes a start- 
ing point for a new ascent, only shows that the tendency to per- 
fection, as it exists in man, is not like that of the animal or of 
the plant, which becomes at last what it was at first, to undergo 
the same changes. ‘The germ of life which nature has im- 
planted in man, unfolds gradually like that of the plant; but 
the fruits of human exertion should bear the seeds of another 
existence and a higher order of being. Human perfection 
consists in infinite growth. All the powers of the soul, the in- 
tellect, the will, and the affections, are capable of infinite ex- 
pansion ; and there is a divine impulse at the very root of hu- 
man existence, that prompts to the continual exercise of all its 
powers to the utmost of their extent, and requires a sphere of ex- 
istence and action conformed to his faculties and attainments. 
The boy for whom the nursery was an ample field of action, 
information, and enjoyment, soon finds the play-ground and 
the school-room too confined for his views, and his desires go 
forth to compass land and sea, until he looks down upon this 
whole world as a nursery, and upon life as a primary school for 
eternity.—The continual succession of pain, desire, and plea- 
sure in man, whatever pursuit he engages in, is the surest evi- 
dence of his infinite destiny ; while it is at the same time the 
propelling force that speeds him onward in his course. Itis a 
necessary consequence of his progressive and ever growing na- 
ture, that the pleasure which accompanies every advancement 
of man beyond mere existence, should gradually give way toa 
feeling of discontent or pain, and excite a desire after a more 
complete satisfaction. ‘Thus, with every step he takes forward 
in the journey of life, the horizon of his affections enlarges. 
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The sun of joy that rises within him, again sets in darkness 
which calls for another more perfect day. 

The inference with respect to the future state of the affec- 
tions, which I feel justified in drawing from these observations, 
is simply this. Believing, as I do, that man in the life to come 
will still be essentially the same being, I conclude that the na- 
ture of his feelings will remain the same forever. Many caus- 
es of pleasure and of pain, and objects of desire, will cease, or 
be changed. But man, that is, every individual, will still be 
susceptible of pleasure, pain, and desire. ‘The most perfect em- 
ployment of all his powers at any one time, will still be attended 
with entire satisfaction ; but then as human nature will still retain 
its capacity for, and tendency towards continual progress, amore 
complete exercise of them will alone satisfy the mind. ‘The want 
of this higher satisfaction will still be indicated by pain, and ex- 
cite a desire after happiness. The great and kind design for 
which the susceptibility of pain was made a constituent part of 
human nature, is adapted to every stage of an infinite existence 
and progress. For why wasman made liableto all kinds of want ; 
to hunger and thirst, sickness and death, ignorance and sin? 
For no other purpose, certainly, than that food and health, life, 
truth, and virtue, might become objects of desire, sources of 
happiness. Even the present life is sufficient to teach us, that 
the true object of all pain is to fit us for pleasure, or the enjoy- 
ment of perfection ; and that the life to come will complete and 
fully reveal this great and kind appointment of Providence, that 
we sow in tears only to reap in joy. 

In the foregoing remarks upon the nature and future state of 
what I consider the elements of feeling in man, I have barely 
touched upon the power of the will over the affections. In the 
observations I intend to make hereafter on the Moral Powers 
of. man, I shall treat also of his ability to sustain and exalt, or 
pervert and debase the natural state and tendency of his affec- 
tions, and thus complete the view I have now given, by point- 
ing out the probable effects of the character of man upon the 
future state of his feelings. 

I have thus far considered the immortality of what may be 
called the feeling nature of man, the susceptibility of pleasure, 
pain, and desire, with which he is born. ‘The result of this in- 
quiry concerning the elements, naturally leads to the consider- 
ation of what may be termed the attainments in feeling ; that is, 
the interests and affections which men actually form in this life. 
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Every day’s experience furnishes numberless examples of 
that wonderful power in man, the elements of which I have en- 
deavoured to explain—the power to interest himself in all that 
is going on without and within; that is, to be excited to 
pleasure or pain by objects perceived or imagined. It is one 
of the great prerogatives of the nature of man, that he can be 
interested in everything he knows or imagines, while the ani- 
mal cares only for those objects which lie within the narrow 
scope of its instinct. This power of man to interest himself, of 
which I have before spoken as the vital spring of intellectual 
growth, is the inexhaustible capital that is laid out and employ- 
ed in every shape of human industry. ‘That this power itself 
is immortal, is in fact synonymous with the assertion that the 
mind is immortal. ‘That there are great objects of interest 
laid up for the mind in the future state, cannot well be doubt- 
ed, when we consider that even in this life every generation of 
men looks back upon those who preceded them, as having liv- 
ed and died as mere children in knowledge and skill; as if 
mankind, to the present day, had only served their apprentice- 
ship in learning and handling the great interests of the present 
life. It seems then unnecessary to take notice of, or to ask, 
the question, whether the capacity of man to be interested, will 
continue to exist, and find objects to exercise itself upon after 
death. But the question remains to be considered whether the 
offspring of that parent power in man, the interests and attach- 
ments which he actually forms in this life, are likely to outlast 
it. For this purpose we must examine in what manner and by 
what objects we are generally interested. 

The objects by which we are surrounded, and which have 
an influence upon our lives and feelings, are so various, and the 
state of the mind itself is subject to so many changes, that we 
live in a continual alternation of agreeable and disagreeable im- 
pressions. ‘The same objects not unfrequently give us at one 
time pleasure, and at another pain. Some, however, take 
such a powerful hold upon our feelings, that, whenever they 
recur to us in experience or in thought, they revive and con- 
firm the first impression. ‘Thus, different countries afford to 
the traveller manifold pleasures. But these are supplanted by 
others, while there is one spot on earth, the thought of which 
has a home in his heart, even while he is far from it. ‘There 
are many persons, too, whose kindness to us has at different 
times gladdened our hearts; but there are some who found 
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their happiness in the pains they endured for us, whose blessed 
memory fills us with truer delight than ali our present enjoy- 
ments. There are persons, on the other hand, whose presence 
gives us pain, because it brings with it the remembrance that 
they have wronged us, that they have overcome our good with 
evil; but of all our enemies there is no one whose wrongs 
give us such deep and lasting pain as our own. ‘Thus, in the 
large company of thoughts and impressions in which we are 
constantly moving, we find some familiar friends, and some de- 
cided enemies, whilst most of them pass in the crowd unno- 
ticed, or are soon supplanted by others. 

These facts naturally lead to the supposition, that the inborn 
capacity of the soul to be interested in objects and events, was 
not destined to remain in its infant state, a mere susceptible- 
ness of pleasant or painful impressions. ‘The pleasure with 
which the savage sees the first fine painting, is not less real 
than that of the connoisseur. ‘The feelings of both originate 
in the same property of their common nature. But the sensi- 
bility of the enlightened lover of the fine arts, has not remain- 
ed in the state in which that of the savage still is. In the 
same manner the constant enjoyment of good, or frequent ex- 
posure to bad society, not only leaves the soul sensible of the 
aleasures or pains arising from our intercourse with others, 
in they create a more or less decided taste or distaste, love 
or aversion. ‘The frequent repetition, or the depth of the pleas- 
ant or painful impressions, has a lasting influence on the soul 
itself, modifying its native capacities and tendencies. ‘Thus 
mere sensibilities become habits or dispositions of the soul, 
and are then called affections, in the strictest sense of the 
word. The sight of misery will excite an active sympathy in 
every person that is not destitute of moral sensibility. But 
the affectionate need not the presence of suffering to excite 
them to actions, the performance of which has become the 
habitual delight of their souls. 

As by the frequent repetition, or the inherent force of agree- 
able impressions; habits of delight, or affections, are engender- 
ed in the soul, so the impressions of an opposite character give 
rise to dispositions to be displeased with the cause of such 
feelings—to disinclination, aversion, or hatred. Is itlikely, then, 
1 would ask, that the inclinations and disinclinations which men 
form in the present state, will continue in the future? I sup- 
pose the continuance of our affections after death will depend 
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on the same circumstances, on which their existence depends 
in this life ; viz. in the first place, on the real depth of feel- 
ing, and secondly, on the objects of our love and dislike. As 
I consider death but as one of the various events in the life of 
the mind, I do not think it will have a different, though perhaps 
a greater, effect upon our feelings than other changes in our 
circumstances before death. 

Now there are some affections which hardly deserve the 
name, since they are rather the fruits of circumstances than of 
the mind—our promiscuous tastes and fancies, the transient 
fashions of the soul. It is not probable that these passing likes 
and dislikes will be proof against the change from life to 
death, since they are subject to the fluctuating circumstances 
of this life, being easily supplanted by other impressions. But 
there are other attachments formed in this life, for good or for 
evil, which are so deeply rooted in the soul, that no change of 
circumstances, nothing but a moral regeneration, can eradicate 
them. Thus, when the night of affliction comes upon the 
prosperous man, his day-friends all forsake him; but true 
friendship commands the sun of happiness to stand still upon 
the afflicted, until the powers of misfortune are discomfited. 
Thus, on the other hand, the true miser, when his hour is come, 
shows, by the eagerness with which he clings to the last plank 
in the shipwreck of his fortune, that the love of millions still 
lives concentrated in the death-grasp of avarice. 

These real affections and lasting interests of the soul, can 
be changed in this life, only by a decided alteration in the 
character through the moral power of man. Whether such a 
moral change be possible in the future state, is a question which 
I shall endeavour to answer in connexion with other remarks 
on the moral powers. In this place I shall confine myself 
to the question, whether those inclinations and disinclinations 
which are proof against every change of circumstances in this 
life, must be considered as a part of that property which the 
soul is to carry hence into another state of existence. This 
question I believe is decided by the previous observations. 
Our real affections are the natural and steady growth of the 
heart. If, therefore, we believe in the immortality of the feel- 
ing nature of man, or the elements of our affections, it would 
be inconsistent not to believe also, that our true attainments in 
feeling, the inclinations and disinclinations; which we form in 


this life, will enter with us into the future. If we should be 
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born again merely with that susceptibility of pleasure, pain, 
and desire, which we brought into this world, without the hab- 
its of feeling we have formed, we should no more recognise 
ourselves as the same beings, thie the full grown man if he 
were born again as an infant. 

If it is true, as has been said, ‘know what a man loves or 
hates, and you know the man,’—it is certainly true, that, if he 
knows himself at all, it is by his affections. It is the sight or 
thought of whatever he likes or dislikes which reminds him 
most powerfully of himself in this life. Suppose a person to 
be transported to a far distant country where the face of nature 
as well’ as the inhabitants, their language and manners, is 
entirely unlike anything that is familiar to him. He would feel 
a stranger, indeed, even to himself, if it were not for the recol- 
lection of ‘what he loved in his native land. But should he 
unexpectedly find, if it were but a simple plant, or hear the 
familiar note of a bird, or still more, should he behold the face 
of one he has loved in his own country, the strange land would 
at once become a home to him. ‘Thus the consciousness of 
our inclinations awakened by seeing those again who were dear 
to us, and who outran us in the course, will in all probability 
form the connecting link between the present state and the fu- 
ture, by reminding and convincing each one of the identity of 
his own being. ‘ The first to live, the last to die,’ affection will 
be also the first to awake again, after the last sleep, to eternal 
day. 

The permanence of our affections, good or bad, rests on 
what has before been designated as the foundation of men’s 
happiness—the constant interest of each individual in his real or 
imaginary perfection, which consists in his own perpetual ex- 
istence and progress. ‘The affections, or habits of soul, as they 
make a part of himself,and on this ground are sources of satisfac- 
tion, remain so even after the outward means of gratifying 
them have ceased. ‘Thus, gratitude does not die in the affec- 
tionate soul, though he to whom it is due, and the means of 
showing it, have ceased to exist. ‘Thus, party spirit, though 
its real sources be dried up, will sustain itself from artificial 
reservoirs. But though there is an inherent satisfaction not 
only in good but also in evil affections, as parts of ourselves, 
we know that this pleasure is increased or diminished by the pos- 
session or want of adventitious means to sustain it, which become 
on this account objects of desire. Envy, for example, though it 
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may still live and rankle in the soul after its object is dead, yields 
a full satisfaction only when it actually triumphs, while it becomes 
a source of pain if generosity put it to shame. It is the same 
with every other affection ; and on this account it is an interest- 
ing question to every one, which of the various objects of human 
affection are likely to endure after death ; ; and particularly which 
of the sources of happiness he has opened for himself here 
on earth, may be hoped will spring up into everlasting life. 

I have shown that the simple emotions of pleasure, pain, and 
desire, are the constituent elements of all our various affections. 
I have shown also, that desire is nothing but the felt tendency of 
the soul to pass from pain to pleasure. Now the most simple of 
those affections which are founded upon the feelings of plea- 
sure and pain, we call inclinations and disinclinations. In- 
clination is the disposition of the soul to be pleased at the 
thought of something that has proved the cause of pleasure, 
be it a person, or a book, or any other object. Disinclination 
is the disposition to be displeased with something that has been 
known as the cause of pain. Inclination and disinclination are 
at the bottom of all those affections which are ultimately found- 
ed on pleasure and pain; such as hope and fear, pride and shame. 
Like and dislike, love and hatred, are only different degrees of 
inclination and disinclination. I believe when we speak strictly, 
we say we like a thing if we are disposed to be pleased at the 
thought of it, compared with what is either painful to us to 
think of, or indifferent; and we love a thing when at the 
thought of it we feel better pleased than with any other object 
of the same kind which we like.* The same difference exists 
in regard to dislike and hatred.—The above question, then, 
concerning the permanence of the objects of our various affec- 
tions, may be reduced to this; What objects of inclination or 
disinclination are calculated to prove constant in themselves ; 
and particularly which of them are likely to be permanent 
sources of satisfaction ? 

That our inclinations, though all founded on a previous ex- 
perience of pleasure, and gratifying in themselves, may become 


* The frequency of a promiscuous use of these expressions, naturally arises 
from the circumstance that we think and speak of the same thing sometimes in 
comparison with unpleasant or indifferent objects, and sometimes in compari- 
son with those which we like. But every one feels, that in saying he loves another, 
he expresses a more entire satisfaction, than when he speaks of merely liking him, 
and that in speaking of the Supreme Being we can use only the one of these 
expressions ald not the other. 
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sources of pain, is evident. Those whose hope and trust are 
founded on wealth and the favor of men, while they are dig- 
ging for happiness, are never secure against striking upon bitter 
springs of disappointment. On the other hand, we know that 
our disinclinations, though founded on the experience of pain, 
and in themselves productive of pain, may conduce to pleasure. 
Virtuous toil and godly sorrow open again to man the gates of 
paradise, which forbidden pleasures have shut against him. And 
if the previous general remarks are founded on correct ob- 
servation of the real tendencies of human nature, they show 
that no pleasure can continue and be increased forever with- 
out pain; and that the real object of pain, is no other than, by 
giving rise to desire, to promote pleasure. Our present in- 
quiry, therefore, after the sources of immortal happiness would 
be vain, if we went in search of objects of human affections 
calculated to exclude all pain forever. I only wish to an- 
swer the question, what are the objects of affection, which, 
through the instrumentality of pain and desire, can lead us to 
ever-increasing happiness, as the greatest felicity of which hu- 
man nature is capable. 

The question thus stated has already been answered, in a 
general manner, in treating of the sources of pleasure. Ever 
growing perfection is the only sufficient foundation of ever in- 
creasing happiness, and consequently the first permanent object 
of human affection, of inclination and love. ‘The existence of a 
constant love of perfection in man, supposes that of a constant 
disinclination or aversion to imperfection. ‘This aversion never 
allows him to be satisfied with any attainment in excellence, 
whenever it is in his power to rise beyond it. It is a necessary 
and constant incentive to the highest happiness of which he is 
capable. 

The love of perfection, as it exists in every individual, has 
for its primary object the perfection of himself, the satisfaction 
of all his wants. Whatever is essential, or conducive to his 
own perfection, is an object of this affection. Human perfec- 
tion consists, as I have observed, in perpetual existence and 
in a continual progress growing out of the most various and 
harmonious exercise of all our powers. ‘The accomplishment 
of his destiny depends partly on man himself, and partly on the 
circumstances under which he is placed. Accordingly I shall 
speak, first of the being, and then of the condition of man, as 
the two great objects of human interest and affection. 

The immediate object of man’s love is his own being. Man 
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loves himself. The thought of his own happiness is the constant 
cause of it; and if his idea of himself and his happiness is but 
perfectly just, his self-love is the foundation of all pure affec- 
tion, and the most perfect of all motives. If he knows and 
loves himself in truth, he prizes those sources of pleasure which 
he has in common with the animal, so far and no farther than as 
they are consistent with, and subservient to, the infinite powers 
and tendencies of his nature. He knows that the body, though 
it is of more worth than raiment, is itself only the raiment of 
the soul. His self-love is a source of ever-increasing happiness, 
when he loves himself as an immortal being invested with in- 
finite capacities. He loves himself as an intellectual being, in 
the free exercise and constant improvement of his powers of 
perception, imagination, and reason, exploring himself, the 
world, and the Deity, and thus ope ning to himself an infinite 
range of thought, affection, and action. He loves himself as an 
affectionate being, interesting himself in all he knows, thinks, and 
imagines ; impelled by motives which find their natural ex- 
planation only in the infinity of his being ; capable of unbounded 
and unfathomable love. ‘He loves himself as a moral being, 
working out his highest, his moral, happiness, by ascertaining 
and performing his duty. ‘This is true self-love, an affection 
which man alone of all created beings is capable of conceiving, 
and which opens in himself a source of eternal happiness. His 
attainments in wisdom, excellence, and love, treasured up as 
they are in his memory, and in the conscious increase of his 
strength, are the first and lasting shoots in the spring of his ex- 
istence, by which the immortal plant raises itself above this 
earth to mature its choicest fruits under the genial influences of 
its native heaven. 

In the second place, the condition of man, the circumstances 
under the influence of which he lives, as they are necessary to 
the accomplishment of the great end of his existence, become 
objects of his interest and affection. His perfection, and conse- 
quently his happiness, depends on nature, man, and God. As 
the immediate object of man’s affection is his own immortal 
self, he loves everything besides in proportion as it contributes 
to his perfection. That which allows and calls forth the freest 
use of all his powers is the prime object of his affection. 

As I have before observed that it is through his intellect that 
man lays out the sphere of action for all his other faculties of 
body and mind, it follows that in all things he loves best that 
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which calls for the fullest exercise of his intellectual powers ; 
that is, perfection itself. ‘Therefore what he loves best in na- 
ture and man, is not that which ministers to his animal wants. 
He loves the useless graces of the flowers which neither toil nor 
spin. He loves her who thought it no waste to pour the pre- 
cious ointment, which might have been sold for more than three 
hundred pence, upon the feet of her Saviour. Man, when true 
to himself, loves in nature, in his fellow beings, and in God, 
what he loves in himself, perfection. Therefore his heart 
grows, as his intellect expands in contemplating the various or- 
ders of beings. In the inanimate world he views in silent ad- 
miration the various and harmonious motions of the celestial 
bodies around their common centre. He considers with in- 
creased interest the plant, as it frees itself in some degree from 
the common law of gravitation which binds the mineral to the 
mass. He loves to watch its growth, its flowers and its fruits, the 
first essays of the self-supporting and self-renewing power in na- 
ture. With still greater interest he contemplates the animal, a 
plant, as it were, which, through the emancipating act of nature, 
has gained that freedom after which the whole vegetable world 
seems striving. It is, however, not merely the perfection of 
the vegetative system which engrosses our interest in the ani- 
mal; it is the infancy of the intellect, of feeling, particularly in 
animals of the highest orders; it is the dawn of human na- 
ture in the animal world. Still the interest with which the true 
student and lover of nature observes an animal, and the won- 
derful displays of instinct, has for its object, not so much any 
individual, as the whole class to which it belongs. For the in- 
stinct which directs the animal to provide for itself and its off- 
spring, however perfect for its purpose, binds each individual 
to that particular and finite mode of existence which nature has 
assigned to every species, and which no individual is.able to 
rise above. Even within this contracted sphere of existence, 
the individual animal cannot be said to be the real author of its 
mode of life and action, as this does not in any way depend 
on its own choice, but is controlled by instinct, the unalterable 
law of the species. 

But in the sphere of existence which God has marked out 
for man, there is no degree of excellence which he must attain, 
and none which he cannot pass. There is no law of instinct, 
binding upon the whole race, that would prevent the indi- 
vidual from rising above, or sinking below, the rest of his fel- 
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low men. For every individual human being is created a free 
agent, capable of infinite improvement. On this account man 
is the object of a deeper affection than any other created being, 
or species of beings we know. Not merely the whole race, 
but each individual is the object of an ever-increasing interest. 
Every improvement of man in bodily comfort, or in social 
blessings, in knowledge and taste, goodness and piety, is an ob- 
ject of interest that is ever new; because the individual in 
whose advancement toward perfection we rejoice, was, and still 
is, free to choose the opposite course. 

The moral self-dependence of man, which makes it impos- 
sible for any other to calculate with certainty upon his future 
conduct, gives rise to those feelings of lofty trust and tender 
reliance, which make friendship among men a virtue. The 
love of man to man commences with the daybreak of human 
existence. It is the angel of joy that welcomes him into being ; 
it gives him a home; it leads him to the temple of knowledge ; 
it continues with him in his temptations ; it leans on his bosom ; 
it stands by his cross ; it opens the heavens, and sees him at 
the right hand of God. Do we yet ask, whether those who 
were interested in each other in this life, will meet again? Let 
each one ask himself first, whether his imterest in another is 
strong enough to live through the burning summers, and chill- 
ing winters, “and all the lukew armness of the intermediate sea- 
sons of this life. Let him ask himself next, what he loves in 
his fellow man. Is it the costly frame, for which the world 
honors the object of your affection, or the inestimable image 
itself, the likeness of the living God? ‘ He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to 
the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.’ Then, if 
you love another for his free and noble thought ; for his deep 
and tender affection, rejoicing in self-sacrifice, embracing all 
mankind, and aspiring to the God of love; still more, if you love 
him for what is most truly his own, for his virtue, justice, truth 
and holiness—O then you need not ask w hether the object of 
your affection be immortal. You indeed do not see them now 
upon whom your eyes once rested with delight; but what you 
loved, and still love in them you never saw. But this too you 
will see when their spirits meet your mental vision, as once their 
bodies stood before your mortal eyes. ‘Those, also, who quitted 
this world before we could know them, but who have left be- 
hind, in their works and in their lives, monuments of their minds, 
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the just men made perfect in heaven, and Him who without a 
change ascended from glory to glory—we shall know them face 
to face, if we now begin to deserve their love. And when we 
ourselves shall have entered that invisible kingdom to which 
now our highest thoughts and loftiest hopes 5 second. can we sup- 
pose that our love, in the height of its glory, will forget or 
disown its birth-place—when we read that the rich man in his 
torments did not forget his five brethren in his father’s house? 

The growth, the permanence of our love to our fellow men, 
depends on their, and our own, growing excellence. For love 
is the vital interest of the soul in perfection. ‘The most inti- 
mate unions of love among men, if they are not founded on 
continued striving after perfection, are less like the golden fruits, 
than as the golden leaves of autumn, whose dying charm con- 
tains no promise of a coming spring. But is not that the true 
love which goes to save that which is lost, which extends not 
merely to our enemies, but even to those of God and goodness? 
This is indeed true and perfect love ; but it is love in search of 
its object—it is the forereaching faith of love that, even in the 
depth of corruption, seeks and cherishes the germ of salvation 
and the hope of heaven. 

The love of man to God, also, is susceptible of perpetual pro- 
gress in extent and in truth, in proportion to his ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of Him, the inexhaustible source of every kind 
and degree of perfection, whose being is perfection itself. If 
we love God now when we cannot see him, how much more 
shall we love him when we shall see him face to face. Still, 
as he is, we can never know him. ‘The sun that now appears 
to us the centre of this world may hereafter appear to us but 
as a planet, carrying with it a system of worlds around an un- 
known centre; and though we should arrive at length to a 
knowledge of all created things, the creation of God is con- 
tinual production, world without end. Thus, our love of God 
will grow with our knowledge of him ; and the deepest source 
of our knowledge, as well as our love, we shall ever find within 
ourselves. or we know Him in whose image we are created, 
only as the recognition of that image in our minds leads us on 
from glory to glory. 


[To be concluded in the next number. | 
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CIRCULAR. 


Havine been long engaged in the publieation of books for chil- 
dren, of a highly moral and entertaining charecter, and believing 
that a more extensive circulation of them would be advantageous 
to the rising generation, we have projected the plan of having a 
select number uniformly bound into one series, comprising eighty- 
seven volumes, excluding every thing sectarian or frivolous, and 
offering them as the best and cheapest foundation whieh can be 
laid for a youth’s library in all the school districts of New-England. 

Every one knows how important it is that the minds of children 
should be well occupied, in order to prevent vicious imaginations, 
and firmly to impress good principles ; and what can subserve this 
great end more effectually than the establishment of appropriate 
libraries, which shall possess powerful attractions, and by the aid 
of pictures and entertaining narrative, keep up enlivened attention ? 

Besides, children ardently wish, and they ought not to be denied 
the privilege, to read other books while they are pursuing the daily 
routine of school exercises: such reading will always aid the pre- 
ceptor as well as improve the pupil, by developing early those facul- 
ties to whose expansion and cultivation all instruction is directed. 

When it is considered too how much precious time is wasted in 
long winter evenings, in idleness, or sleep, or something worse, for 
the want of interesting books to improve the understanding and the 
heart, it ought to be a prime object of every gentleman of influence 
in community to aid in the establishment of juvenile libraries. Let 
such a project be once attempted, and the increase of books and of 
information will be as sure as that light follows the rising of the sun. 

The books now selected can be read with as much pleasure by 
the adult as by the child, and most of them will be found to con- 
tain the elements of all that instruction which is now given to the 
public in lectures and publications of “ useful and entertaining 
knowledge.” We need only allude to the writings of such a con- 
stellation of female worthies as Edgeworth, T’rimmer, Hamilton, 
Hofland, Mant, Helme, Hughs, and others, to confirm this assertion. 
A few in the series will be found suited to very young minds. “ Be- 
gin with the infant*in the cradle,” and let the little children have 
their books as well as those of larger growth. But there will be 
so great a variety, that no age need be excluded the use of 
the Juvenile Classicks. 

Annexed, is a catalogue of the works now prepared, and it will 
be perceived by those acquainted with the books, that we have di- 
vided many of the larger kinds into two volumes, for the purpose 
of having the whole set better adapted for extensive distribution. 
This Catalogue is also inserted in each volume, and will serve as 
an index to the series. We have been careful to have the books 
firmly and neatly bound, without much regard to exterior beauty. 

In many towns Juvenile Libraries have already been establish- 
ed ; and clergymen keep this class of books for week-day circula- 
tion among their little parishioners. | Under the persevering efforts 
of Mr.Jos1an Ho.srook, lyceums are forming, and infant schools 
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rising, in every place where a knowledge of their advantages is 
understood. It was from the suggestion of this gentleman that our 
present plan arose, and we hope to make it an object, both as re- 
gards price and intrinsic value, for all school districts to second our 
wishes. 

The price of the set, 87 volumes, will be 23 dollars, which is 
considerably less than half the retail price of the same books sold 
separately; and when the great number of engravings and the 
great diversity of matter, all combined in one uniform plan, are 
taken into view, it must be considered reasonable. 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to look at the books, at 
128 Washington Street, Boston. 

MUNROE & FRANCIS. 


CATALOGUE OF THE JUVENILE CLASSICS, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


1. BELZONI, or FRUITS OF ENTERPRIZE. 

2. CONGO IN SEARCH OF RIS MASTER, 

3. THEODORE ; OR THE CRUSADERS. 

4. NORTHERN REGIONS, or PARRY’S VOYAGES. 
5. THE WARS OF THE JEWS. 

6. PORTRAITS FROM LIFE. 

7. ADELAIDE, OR THE INTREPID DAUGHTER. 
8. COLUMBUS, or tHE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
9. CORTEZ, on THe CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
10. ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. 
11. CONVERSATIONS ON COMMON THINGS. 
12. Thesame. 2d Vol. 
3 S FALrarl AND LOLOTTE. 

*? FAITHFUL LITTLE GIRL. 
14. EVENING HOURS. 
15. The same. 2d Vol. 
16. FAMILIAR TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
17. Thesame. 2d Vol. 
18. FRANK, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
19. The same. 2d Vol. 
20. FOOD FOR THE YOUNG. 
21. GODFREY HALL. 
22. HARRY AND LUCY, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
23. Thesame. 2d. Vol. 
2%. HARRY AND LUCY CONCLUDED. 
25. Thesame. 2d. Vol. 
26. Thesame. 3d. Vol. 
27. INFANTINE STORIES. 
28. JUVENILE PLUTARCH. 
29. The same. 2d Vol. 
30. LITTLE HENRI. 
31. LIFE OF LINNAUS, THE GREAT BOTANSST. 
MARY AND HER CAT. 

THE WHITE KITTEN. 

STORIES IN VERSE. 
{A PRESENT FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
#433. THE MIRROR. By Miss LeEstie. 
34. Thesame. 2d Vol. 
35 NURSERY RHYMES. 

*? THE ROSEBUD. 
36. STORIES OF OLD DANIEL. 
37. ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 
§ THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN. 

38. ¢ PICTURE ALPHABET, or ABC BOOK. 
39. PIZARRO, or toe CONQUEST OF PERU. 
40. POETRY WITHOUT FICTION. 
41. ROMAN STORIES. 
42, ROSE GRANT. 
43. THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
44, ROSAMOND, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
45. Thesame. 2d Vol. 
46. Thesame. 3d Vol. 
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The same. 4th Vol. 

PARENTS’ ASSISTANT. Vol. 1—Simple Susan. Tarleton. 
The same. 2d Vol.—False Key, Lazy Lawrence, theOrphans, the Basket Woman. 
The same. 3d Vol.—Birth Day Present, Mademoiselle Panache, Barrizg Out. 
The same. 4th Vol.—-Old Poz, The Little Merchants, 
The same. 5th Vol_—Eton Monten.. Waste Not Want Not, og te and Forget. 
The same. 6th Vol.—The White Pigeon, The Bracelets, The Mimic. 
THE SMUGGLER’S SON. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. 

STORY TELLER. 

The same. 2d Vol. 

STORIES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

The same. 2d vol. 

STORIES FOR EMMA. 

TALES FOR ELLEN. By Miss Mant. 

62. Thesame. 2d vol. 

63. NEW TALES FOR BOYS. 

64. NEW TALES FOR GIRLS. 

65. TALES OF THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. 

66. MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

67. The same. 2d Vol. 

68. NINA; AN ICELANDIC TALE. 

69. THE PEARL, OR AFFECTION’S GIFT. 

70. THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By Miss Mant. 

71. THE YOUNG CADET. BY MRS. HOFLAND. 

72. THE YOUNG AMERICANS. By Miss Les. 

73. The same. 2d Vol. 

74. LITTLE FLORA. 

75. HISTORICAL POCKET LIBRARY. 

76. The same. 2d Vol. 

77. The same. 3d Vol. 

78. Thesame. 4th Vol. 

79. SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

80. The same. 2d Vol. 

81. ALFRED CAMPBELL. 

82. DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. 

83. AMUSEMENTS OF WESTERNHEATH. 

84. The same. 2d Vol. 

85. ASSOP IN RHYME. By Jerrerys TAyYLor. 

86. MARMADUKE MULTIPLY. 

87. FABLES FOR THE NURSERY. 


{(> A number of other Juvenile Books will be bound in the same style, and offer- 
ed at the same price, to accommodate those who wish to extend the series. 

(C=? Gentlemen forming Libraries for their children, can have the books ornamented 
in any style they wish. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS have prepared, for Infant Schools, a variety of Lessons, 
in reading and spelling, which are printed in large type and put upon pasteboard, 
The series consists of 26 Lessons in Natural History, with colored engravings of Ani- 
mals; 4 Lessons in Grammar, and 8 in Arithmetic, illustrated by pictures; 50 Les- 
sons in Reading and Spelling, &c. With Scriptural Cards, and various books for 
Infant School Teachers. 


HSSSASHFSSASSES 








KNOWLEDGE OF COMMON THINGS. 


CONVERSATIONS ON COMMON THINGS ; or, Guide to Knowledge. With 
Questions. For the use of schools and families. By the author of ‘‘ Evening Hours,” 
‘“« Private Hours,” &c. Stereotype improved edition. 

“ The design of this little volume is excellent. The author endeavours to furnish the 
minds of children with useful miscellaneous information on many things which do not fall 
under any of the common divisions of education, but are of vast importance in common 
life. The work is intended for the use of schools ; but we know of few publications which 
are better adapted for the purpose of family instruction, or for enlivening a winter even- 
ing’s fireside.” —Journal of Edu. 





GRAMMAR WITH PICTURES. 

THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN, or an easy Guide to the parts of Speech ; designed for 
young persons at home, and particularly adapted to facilitate instruction in Prepara- 
‘tory Schools. This little work has been much admired by all who have examined it, 
and the interest taken by children in the very amusing stories introduced to exemplify 
the several parts of speech, has facilitated their acquisition of this dry study. Illustrated 
with numerous cuts. Two editions have been sold ina few months, and the work has 
since been revised and stereotyped. 











4 BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MUNROE & FRANCIS. 


THE PRACTICH OF COOKERY. 
Adapted to the Business of Every-Day Life. By Mrs. DaLeairns. 


This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, so carefully adapted 
to the purposes of every-day life, that although a person, totally unacquainted with the 
art here treated of, may not be able at first to dress a dinner ; merely by referring to this 
book, any cook or housekeeper, possessed of ordinary experience, will certainly have the 
means of knowing, without further help than what these pages afford, how to prepare, in 
the best manner, every dish at present in general use. 

There are Nineteen Chapters in all, arranged in the order of the following List, each 
of which is preceded by those useful Preparatory Remarks, which are usually kept at 
the beginning of the volume, at a most inconvenient distance from the subject treated of. 
This is ofien embarrassing ; and, it is believed, the novelty in arrangement here adopted, 
will be found advantageous to all parties concerned. 





| LIST OF THE CHAPTERS. 






































lomsn. SUBJECTS TREATED OF.|NO. |/PAGE|E\CH.| SUBJECTS TREATED OF. | NO.|PAGE 

| 1. |} Soups . . . . | 95) 25:0 11.'Gravies, Sauces, &c. |104) 169 
2. |}Fish . . . . {115} 56/f}/12.| Vegetables - . | 66) 188 
3. | Beef . . . . | 70) 86/113.) Puddings,Pies & Tarts|263) 203 
4. | Mutton. . . . | 31) 106 |14.|Creams, Custards, &c. 
SO ae a 8) 115 &e. . . . . « 134) 266 
6. | Véal eo * 60} 118 is, Cakes, &c.&c. . {100/294 
7. | Pork . . . . | 31) 136]16.|Preserves . . . | 82/319 
8. | Poultry. . . . | 41/ 146 |I|17.| Vinegar and Pickles | 39) 342 
9. | Curries. . . . 7 14) 159 i, Domestic Wines . | 61) 354 
10. |Game .. . ~ | 17/1621019.|Miscellany . . . | 881377 

(In all, 1419 Receipts.) 











“This is by far the most complete and truly practical work which has yet appeared 
upon this subject. Mrs. Dalgairns is not one of those imaginative and flowery preceptors, 
who think it necessary to call in the aid of fiction and fine Writing, to give an interest to 
the engrossing and important matters of which she treats—she proceeds to business at once. 
Her book will be found an infallible Cook’s Companion, and a treasure of great price to 
the mistress of a family.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 





BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK ; a complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, athletic, 
scientific, and recreative, of boyhood and youth; such as Games with marbles, toys, 
balls ; Sports of agility and = 3 Sports with toys; miscellaneous Sports; Deaf and 
Dumb Alphabet; Archery ; Cricket ; Gymnastics; Swimming; Arithmetical Amuse- 
ments ; Optical Amusements; Chemical Amusements ; Draughts and Checkers ; Feats 
of Legerdemain; Paradoxes and Puzzles : Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebusses, Logogriphs, Anagrams ; Angling ; Rabbits; Guinea Pigs ; and concluded with 
rules and diagrams ofthe noble art of Fencing. Illustrated and embellished with 150 cuts. 





BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
New edition, with all the Author’s Notes and Corrections. 


Munroe & Francis receive subscriptions for the new edition of the Waverley Novela 
as revised by Sir Walter Scott. WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, and THE AN- 
TIQUARY are now published, on superfine paper, at the very low price of 125 cents 
for the two volumes ; each volume embellished with copperplate engravings from designs 
by the first Artists. To non-subscribers, 150 cents. ROB ROY in hand. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
published in London by the Society for promoting Useful Knowledge. Price per year (24 
numbers) 3,50. The 3d year, or volume, is now publishing. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING ENOWLEDGE, 
By the same Society, published Monthly, at 56 cents per Number. Six numbers out, 


SERIES OF MAPS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the same Society. 


THE FARMER'S SERIES, 
By the same Society. 


THE FRANKLIN JOURNAL, 
And Mechanick’s Magazine, published in Philadelphia, every month. 


3 A great assortment of new and handsome COVERS, up- 
wards of one hundred different kinds, for WRITING BOOKS, 
with Multiplication Table. 








Boston, Mar. 1st, 1830. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY S. H. PARKER, BOSTON, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 12mM0, WITH A FRONTISPIECE 


TO EACH VOLUME. 


WAVERLEY, Vol. 1. Frontispiece —- Davie Gellatley 
with Ban and Buscar. 
” Vol. 2. Holyrood Palace. 


GUY MANNERING, Vol. 1. 
‘a Vol. 2. 


bank by the road-side. 
THE ANTIQUARY, Vol. 1. 


“ Hatteraick’s Cave. 


EdieOchiltree,at Knock- 
winnock Castle. 


. Oldbuck arming for the 
expected invasion. 


) 
‘ Meg Merrilies, on the 
PP] 


‘ Vol. 2. 
ROB ROY in press. 


Each of the above works has an Introduction and Notes not in 
the old editions ; and, notwithstanding the considerable augmenta- 
tion of new matter, and the superior print, paper, and binding of 
this edition, the price is only 624 cents a volume to those who sub- 
scribe for the series throughout. {> The Introduction alone to 
Rob Roy makes eighty closely printed pages. 


PLAN OF THE WORE. 


1. Each Novel will be comprised in 2 volumes, with Frontispieces 
illustrative of subjects in the Novel to which they are attached. 


II. 'To be printed on Superfine Paper, and neatly and strongly 
done up in cloth, of which a specimen may be seen in the works 
just published. 

III. In order to place it within the reach of every one, desirous of 
possessing a perfected copy of these celebrated Works, a Sub- 
scription has been opened at the low price of SIXTY-TWO 
AND A HALF CENTS a volume, payable on delivery. De- 
tached works will be sold at from 75 to 874 cents a volume, in 
proportion to their size. 
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NOTICH BY THE PUBLISHER. 


To give free circulation to these works, and to induce all lovers of 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to become owners, at a small ex- 
pense, of this revised copy of the Waverley Novels, a handsome edi- 
tion is now offered, at so low arate, that the publisher cannot but 
hope for a liberal patronage. The easy method, too, of periodical 
publication must bring it within the means of almost every one ; for 
few, it is presumed, will deny themselves the gratification of possess- 
ing the entire works of so accomplished a writer, when they can be 
procured by the trifling payment of ONE DOLLAR 25 CENTS every two 
months. 

The subscriber therefore submits his new edition of Waverley 
as a specimen of the type and paper on which the whole series are to 
be done ; and while each volume is to be embellished with a copper- 
plate, and to be bound with that degree of strength which shall not 
need re-binding ; the convenient size of the page, the large type, and 
low price will recommend it in preference to any other edition : and 
he respectfully solicits subscribers, and asks for the co-operation of 
his friends to enable him to follow the author in this unexpected revi- 
sion of his works, and to proceed with that despatch that shall insure 
to the subscribers, throughout the edition, correctness and punctuality. 


SAMUEL H. PARKER. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


** This edition will be enriched with, what its possessors cannot fail 
to deem a decoration of infinitely high value, numerous notes and il- 
lustrations by the author. These additions, it is calculated, will be 
equal to two volumes. The work will not be a mere reprint ; numer- 
ous passages, which the hurry of composition, or the accidental care- 
lessness of printers and correctors, had left in an imperfect state, will 
receive the high advantage of the finishing touches of the same pen- 
cil that first sketched them. The new edition, therefore, will be at 
once the cheapest and the most correct that has issued from the press. 
So much for the work in general. 

Were it possible for a moment to envy a lot of rare felicity purcha- 
sed by the noblest deserts, we should, of all the men that at present 
live and breathe upon the earth, envy that of the great author of the 
Waverley Novels. His fame sprung up ina night. It burst forth, as 
was said with far less truth of Swirt, like the Irish rebellion, fifty 
thousand strong, when no mortal expected it. The Lay placed him 
at once in the rank of the first poets, and Waverley in the rank of the 
first novelists, that Britain had produced. No author of past ages, or 
ofthe present time, has written so much and so well; none ever drew 
so largely on the affectionate regard of his contemporaries—for that 
is the proper designation of the feeling entertained towards the ex- 
cellent baronet ; none ever promised to live longer in the approbation 
of posterity. Partly from the vein of exquisite simplicity, and of true 
and generous feeling, that runs through all his acknowledged works, 
and partly from the high, and honourable, and unimpeached character 
of the man, no author exists, or perhaps ever existed, that has been 
less exposed to the attacks of malevolence. Criticism smoothed her 
brow, and dipped her pen in milk instead of gall, when she set her- 
self to examine his labours. Yet though every endeavour has been 
made to spoil him, and the tithe of such indulgence has ruined hun- 
dreds, Sir Walter Scott was of the stuff that would not spoil. 

Of the present edition of the Novels, the most interesting part of 
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the new matter, is the General Preface; in which Sir Walter gives a 
brief outline of his history, and of the causes that, as he supnoses, 
determined the peculiar bent of his genius.—Spectator. 





It is delightful to us to see the illustrious Author of Waverley rising 
in all the strength of inexhaustible genius, and still pouring into the 
previously full cup of enjoyment which he had presented to the world, 
fresh and spirit-stirring pleasures, even to overflowing. Let our 
readers look at the General Preface to Waverley, and then tell us 
whether there be any thing more interesting in his own inimitable 
works. Where shall we find so much of the kindliness and buoyancy 
of youthful feeling,—the dashing firmness of manhood,—the sly hu- 
mour of age,—and all “‘silver’d o’er” by that magic simplicity of 
style which seems to be the exclusive inheritance of Sir Walter Scott ? 
The Scots Times. 

The sale of the present new edition of these popular works is rap- 
idly extending, and the first of the series (Waverley) will shortly 
make its appearance in every portion of the globe where the English 
language is known. 

Besides a general preface to this edition, there is an introduction 
to each novel, and notes, historical and illustrative, by the author, 
which cannot but be highly appreciated ; the introduction to the 
present edition of Waverley is regarded (by a critic) as one of the 
most successful efforts of the author’s pen. In the general preface, 
written in the first person by the author, he gives a sketch of his lite- 
rary life ; than which nothing can-be more interesting in modern 
autobiography. 

The circulation of these works, which have done such honour to 
British literature, and exalted itso highly throughout the world, has 
hitherto been confined, in a great degree, to the wealthier classes of 
society ; but the proprietors have now resolved to place them within 
the reach of readers of all classes.— Salisbury and WinchesterJournal. 








In a former number we briefly noticed the new edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels, now publishing under the superintendence of their il- 
lustrious author—‘ the Great Unknown” no more—who in his reat 
character has undertaken to revise the whole series, and to act as 
his own commentator, by giving explanatory notes on those passages 
relating to the customs of the Highlands, more particularly, and of 
those scenes which either require explanation or afford scope for illus- 
tration by his animated pen. We shall perhaps give occasional ex- 
tracts from these notes as the work proceeds; but the subject to which 
we shall now confine ourselves is the General Preface, written in the 
first person by the author, as Sir W. Scott, in which he gives an auto- 
biographical sketch of his literary life ; than which nothing can be 
more interesting in modern autobiography. It is much too long for 
extract in our columns; and all we can profess to do, is to give an 
outline of the picture, and refer our readers to the original for the 
beauties of the colouring —Bath Chronicle. 





One of the most interesting literary announcements of the present 
period is the re-publication of that large and original series of compo- 
sitions distinguished as the Waverley Novels—these works, the con- 
secutive appearance of which not only created a new era in the liter- 
ature of our times, but the authorship of which, remaining so long a 
secret, suddenly obtained an ascendency of interest in the public 
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mind, which circumstances have tended to increase rather than di- 
minish. The most interesting and attractive additions to this reprint, 
however, consist of the notes and autobiographical reminiscences of 
the illustrious author. It is quite a treat to find the talented writer, 
who has delineated, with such graphic fidelity, so many characters, 
who, nolens volens, sat to him for their likenesses or their carica- 
tures—to find him at length goodhumouredly sitting to himself for 
a pen-and-ink sketch, to be given to the public under his own autho- 


rity.— Sheffield Iris. 


A great literary enterprise is nowin.preparation—nothing less than 
a new edition of the whole series of the Waverley Novels, revised 
and corrected by the author himself, and in a shape which will bring 
these unrivalled productions within the reach of every person in the 
middle ranks to possess them. Sir Walter states, that the revisal of 
these novels has been his occasional occupation for several years. But 
knowing -how readers become attached to the ‘‘ beings of the mind,” 
and cherish every feature of their character after a long acquaintance 
with them, he has made “ no attempt to alter the tenor of the stories, 
the characters of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue.”’ 

His emendations consist chiefly ‘* in occasional pruning where the 
language is redundant, compressing where the style is loose, infusion 
of vigour where it is languid, the exchange of less forcible for more 
appropriate epithets—slight alterations, in short, like the last touches 
of an artist, which contribute to heighten and finish the picture, tho’ 
an inexperienced eye can hardly detect in what they consist.” But 
the new edition will probably owe more of its value to the author’s 
annotations than to any other circumstance. In Introductory Notices 
and Notes, Sir Walter is to relate certain anecdotes connected with 
the first appearance of the novels, to publish “the various legends, 
family traditions, or obscure historical facts, which have formed the 
groundwork of the stories ; and to give some account of the places 
where the scene is laid, when these are altogether, or in part, real, as 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on. fact, with a 
more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of the ancient customs 
and popular superstitions referred to in the romances.” These addi- 
tions are expected to form, in the whole, about two volumes of the 
entire series of novels and tales. 

It will be an excellent family book ; for Sir Walter never indulges 
in an approach to double entendre, or to any thing worse than an 
occasional oath, spoken in character, a ludicrous application ofa scrip- 
tural term, or a joke, rather ungenerous than wicked, upon some un- 
happy Covenanter who had more fervour than taste. These may be 
faults, but, as the world of fiction goes, young novel-readers can have 
few safer companions than Sir Walter. We owe much to his pen. 
To produce the greatest novelist the world ever Saw, is no small hon- 
our for so narrow a spot as “ broad Scotland.” He has taken away 
from us for ever the reproach of being a nation of prosers. No-Eng- 
lishman would write at this day, as Goldsmith did fifty years ago— 


‘“‘ Merry Whiteford, farewell ; for thy sake, I admit 
A Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit.” 


For sale, also, by C.S. FRANCIS, 252, Broadway, New- 
York ; CHARLES CARTER & Co. Baltimore; SAMUEL 
COLMAN, Portland; PISHEY THOMPSON, Washington ; 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, Boston; and by the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the United States. 








AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 





GRAY & BOWEN 


Have been appointed Generat AceEnts for the publication and sale of Tracts. 
Complete sets may be had of ai: the Tracts published, together with Title pages 


and 


ndex to the two volumes already completed. 


They are printed in a neat 


and uniform style, with double numbers on the pages, for the convenience of 
binding them in volumes, and are sold at the very low rate of eight or nine pages 


for one cent. 


A liberal discount made to those who buy to sell or distribute. 


The following is a list of the Tracts already published, with the prices annexed. 


First Serirs. 12mo. 


No. The Faith once delivered to 
the Saints. 


One Hundred Scriptural Ar- 


Cts. 
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ggg for the Unitarian 


aith. 


On Human Depravity. By 
F 


E. Q. Sewall. 

Omniscience the Attribute of 
the Father only. By Dr 
Hutton, of England. 

On Religious Phraseology. 


A Letter on the Principles of 


the Missionary Enterprise. 
By Dr Tuckerman. 

The Unitarian’s Answer. 

A Discourse on the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion. By 
Dr Channing. 

Causes of the Progress of Lib- 
eral Christianity in New 
England. 

Remarks on a Popular Error 
respecting the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By F. W. P. Green- 
wood 


Unitarianism vindicated a- 
gainst the Charge of not 
going far enough. 

A Dialogue on Providence, 
Faith, and Prayer. 

A Discourse on being Born 
Again. By Mrs Barbauld. 

On Pivertanentel Religion. 

The Doctrine of Pronouns ap- 
plied to Christ’s Testimony 
of Himseit. By Dr Wor- 
cester, 

On some Corruptions of Scrip- 
ture. 

On Tests of True Religion. 

On the Evidence necessary to 
establish the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


The Apostle Paul, a Unita- : 


rian. 


On the Doctrine of Two Na- 


tures in Jesus Christ. 


By 
Alvan Lamson. 


5 








No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Cts. 


A Dialogue on some of the 
Causes of Infidelity. 

Excuses for the Neglect of the 
Communion considered. 

A Dialogue between a Chris- 
tian and a Deist. 

Divine Revelation 
and illustrated. 


advocated 


4 


The Divine Authority of the 


Christian Revelation ac- 
knowledged. 


On the Original Text of the 


New Testament. 

The power of Unitarianism 
over the Affections. 
John Brazer. 

The Doctrine of Religious Ex- 
perience explained and en- 
forced. 

Unitarian Christianity free 
from Objectionable Ex- 
tremes. By Samuel Gilman. 

On the New Testament con- 
formed to Griesbach’s Text. 
dy F. W. P. Greenwood. 


By 


By Samuel Barrett. 4 


The Danger of Delay. By 


Rev William Ware. 


The Theology of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. By 


F. W. P. Greenwood. 
18mo. 


1. Objections to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity considered. 


SECOND SERIES. 


2. A Serious and Friendly Ad- 


. dress to every one who is 
halting between two Opin- 
ions, and is willing to have 
his doubts, fears, and suspi- 
cions removed. 

One God and One Mediator. 

The Apostles’ Creed, as con- 
tained in their Public Dis- 
courses. 

Two Objections to the right 
and duty of Free Inquiry 
and Private Judgment an- 
swered. By Dr Mayhew. 


1 





LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Published in Londor,nd New York, and conducted by a Committee of the Society for 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Mr Brougham, chairman, 
published in each year, for three dollars and fifty cents. 


tions received, and sets of the work from the commencement ‘supplied, by 


Subscri 
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Twentyfour numbers are 
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Communications relating to the editorial department of this work, may be directed to 


Francis Jenks, Boston. 


Z*> The work will be sent by mail, to any part of the United States, on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars) to the Publishers, Boston, or to any of the agents,— 
subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number ; that is, on the 
Ist of May. Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the ajsount of their yearly sub- 
scriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year, . 
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